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WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Here, in our First Presi- 
dent’s own handwriting, is 
part of the far-sighted 
speech he delivered to the 
American ple 152 
years ago. The spirit of the 
doctrine still applies. It 
calls for a firm unity among 
our people emphasiz- 
ing, above all, the need 
for “every citizen to take 
pride in the name of an 
American.” The original is 
now aboard the “‘Freedom 
Train” —a traveling 
exhibit of the most _ 
significant documents in 
our history- 





Le proud of what you write... 
and the way you write it ! 


Naturally you’re proud when you own a Parker “51’’. For 


this is the world’s most-wanted pen. It glides with satin- 
smoothness . . . gives new freedom to your thoughts 
and fingers . . . makes writing more fun! Whether 










it’s an exam—a theme—a letter, this is the pen 
that will always show you at your best. Ask XK 


Parker"51” 


DO) writes day with wet enk! 


for the ‘‘51” in either the regular or new 
demi-size. Choice of points. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., 
U.S.A., and Toronto, Canada. 


Copyright 1944 by The Parker Pen Company 
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RE YOUR parents a little puzzling at times? Just 

A a trifle old-fashioned? Sure, they say they want 

you to have a good time. But when you ask them 

for the car for a heavy date some evening, do they 

freeze up? If they do, don’t blow your top. It could be 
they don’t quite trust your driving. 

“Nuts!” you say. “I drive as well as Dad or Mom.” 
We hope you're right, but the chances are against you. 
The facts are that drivers in your age group (if you're 
between 16 and 20) have an accident record five times 
worse than drivers 40 to 45 years old, figured on the 
basis of miles driven. 

Actually you teen-agers could be the world’s best 
drivers. You're young, strong, keen, and active. Your 
reaction time and coordination of hand and eye rate 
highest. But you are also likely to be -overconfident. 
You like speed. You just naturally take chances. If you 
get yourself in a jam, no amount of natural ability is 
going to save you. 

You got a poor break in the war years. Driving was 
rationed, and you didn’t have much chance to practice. 
You may have learned some careless habits. Now the 
new cars are jamming the highways again, and the 
old ones are rapidly wearing out. All these factors are 
creating a safety problem that is getting worse by the 
minute. With 37,000 traffic deaths a year, and 120,000 
permanent injuries, you'd better think it over. You want 
to live, don’t you? 

How do you learn to be a better driver? Well, you 
need training. It’s easy if you learn the right funda- 
mental habits first. Good driving instruction, both in 
the classroom and behind the wheel, ought to be part of 
the safety program in every high school. People who 
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have had such training get into less than half as many 
accidents as others. Unfortunately, it’s not yet universal. 
But over 1,000 high schools have a training program 
already. Most of them are equipped with dual control 
cars ‘furnished by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion and the National Safety Council. 

If you can’t get instruction at school, ask your father 
or some qualified older person to help you learn. You 
can obtain excellent drivers’ guides from most motor 
car manufacturers, or from your state or city traffic de- 
partment. In this business, it doesn’t pay to go it alone. 

And don’t be a wise guy. Take it for granted that the 
other fellow will make mistakes, and give him a wide 
berth. Always leave the widest margin of safety in space 
and timing. Fit your driving to the conditions — the 
pavement surface, winter, dusk or dark, oncoming lights, 
railroad tracks ahead — and cut down that speed. Learn 
how and when to start, to stop, to turn, to pass, to park. 
Know your hand signals and use them. Keep your eyes 
and ears wide open every minute, and both hands on 


‘the wheel. And remember that the front seat is not the 


parlor sofa! 
Then maybe you can ask the folks for the keys to the 
car, and get them with a smile. 





OUR FRONT COVER: If there were peace in the Holy Land, this 
Palestinian high school girl might be attired in a “‘new look” skirt 
and bobby socks. But with conditions as they are, she wears a 
semi-military uniform. She is being trained by the Haganah, the 
Jewish defense army. Day-to-day life in Palestine is a perilous 
existence now, with Arab-Jewish violence showing no signs of 
diminishing. (See pages 7-8.) — International News photo. 
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WHY LOOK LIKE 
THE DEUCE... 


WHEN YOU CAN 
LOOK LIKE A KING 


Messy hair never made a guy popular! So 
why look like the deuce and make it tough 
for the queens to like you, What you need 
is wonderful Wildroot Cream-Oil hair 
tonic. A quick application every morn- 
ing keeps hair in place all day... relieves 
dryness ... removes loose dandruff. 


WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TONIC 


NOW IN TUBES 
AS WELL AS 
BOTTLES 


Non-Alcoholic 
Contains 


LANOLIN 


, qe 
Get a new handy tube or bottle of Wild- 
root Cream-Oil today. Ask for a profes- 
sional application of Wildroot Cream-Oil 
next time you visit your barber. You'll be 
amazed at what Wildroot Cream-Oil will 
do for your hair. For a generous trial 
supply FREE, write to Dept. SM-C, Wild- 
root Co., Inc. Buffalo 11, New York. 

TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! “The Adven- 


tures of Sam Spade" Sun. evenings, CBS Network; 
"King Cole Tric Time" Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 





\ 9 Say What 
. 7 "You Please! 


« « - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The 
Editors. 











Several of our readers called our at- 
tention to an error in the February 9 
issue of Senior Scholastic. The map of 
the Balkans on page 7 contained an in- 
accuracy. Bulgaria was mistakenly iden- 
tified as Romania. Romania should not 
have appeared on the map at all. Above 
is the sketch of the same area,- show- 
ing the nations correctly. 


Dear Editor: 

Your “Earn While You Learn” article 
(Jan. 19 issue) interested me. I, also, 
am in training while I work. In our re- 
tail selling course, we have students 
working in department, drug, and gen- 
eral merchandise stores, for florists, and 
in order offices. Our teacher is Mrs. 
Pauline Bragg. 

I enjoy your magazine and pass my 
copy around to my family and friends. 
I like especially “Sharps and Flats.” 

Betty Jane Dedmon 
Shelby (N. C.) Senior H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

My favorite feature in your magazine 
is “Following the Films.” Before we 
started reading this column, our gang 
usually went to one show and then an- 
other. Now we go to one show and like 
it so much that we talk about it all the 
way home. In that way, we save our 
money for the next good movie that 
you recommend. 

Earlene Mullen 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 
We have organized a United Nations 
club in our high school to show students 


j how the U. N. at Lake Success works. 


Club programs make it easier for us to 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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@ EIRE won't seem 
quite the same. In 
the Dail (lower 
house of parlia- 
ment), Eamon De 
Valera vacated his 
seat to the right of 
the dais and took 
Acme 

JOHN A. COSTELLO eg Sg was — 

his changed status from government 

leader to opposition leader. 

In “Dev’s” old place is 56-year-old 
white-haired John Aloysius Costello, 
Irish legislator for 25 years. 

For 16 years, “Dev” had been Eire’s 
prime minister. Then came last month’s 
election and its surprising results (see 
February 283 issue). De Valera’s Fianna 
Fail party won 66 of the 147 seats in 
the Dail—eight short of a majority. 

When the new Dail met last month, 
De Valera was nominated again for 
prime minister, but lost on a close vote. 
The other five political parties united to 
elect Costello as his successor. The new 
prime minister is a lawyer who won 
fame defending Irish patriots after the 
1916 rebellion. 


@ WORLD ATTENTION is focused on 
Czechoslovakia where a dramatic 
struggle is in progress between a strong- 
ly organized Communist minority and 
the rest of the population. 

The crisis began when the Commu- 
nist Minister of the Interior, Vaclaw 
Nosek ordered the dismissal of certain 
non-Communists in the police force and 
their replacement by Communists. This 
brought a protest from the majority of 
the cabinet which is composed of min- 
isters of various parties. 

When the protest was ignored by 
Nosek, the anti-Communist parties with- 
drew from the coalition government. 

Communist Premier Klement Gott- 
wald refused to resign. He asked Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes to allow him to 
form an all-Communist cabinet. 

This request was turned down by the 
elderly Czech president. He insists that 
the country continue to be administered 
by a democratic coalition government. 

What’s Behind It: Czechoslovakia, al- 
though in the Soviet orbit, has retained 
some semblance of democracy. 

In its foreign relations the little 
country has been obliged to follow Mos- 
cow’s dictation. Czechoslovakia votes 
with Russia on all issues before the 
United Nations. She has also, contrary to 
her own expressed wishes, been forced 
to reject participation in the Marshall 
Plan. 

But domestically, until the present 
crisis, she has been permitted to run 
her affairs in a democratic manner. 


ADDING UP 


MPORTANT TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


In the last general elections, in May, 
1946, the Communists won 114 of the 
300 seats in parliament. Though they 
do not control a majority, they consti- 
tute the strongest single party in the 
country. Another election is scheduled 
for next May. 


POLAR REGIONS 


@ ANTARCTICA. Down at the “bot- 
tom of the world,” three nations are 
waging a new kind of “cold war’— 
super-cooled, in fact, since the dispute 
is about ice-bound Antarctica (see map 
below). 

Great Britain claims that she owns 
that part of Antarctic opposite the tip 
of South America. Argentina and Chile 
say parts of the same region belong to 
them. All three claims overlap. 

Last December Creat Britain pro- 
posed to let the International Court of 
Justice decide who owns the disputed 
area. Chile and Argentina prefer a con- 
ference among the three nations. The 
British may submit the question to the 
U.N. Security Council. 

Meanwhile each of the three is trying 
to show it means business about its 
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claims. Each has weather stations or 
temporary “settlements” on Antarctica or 
the nearby South Shetland Islands, 
which are part of the disputed region. 
Last month each of the three sent 
warships to the Shetland area. President 
Gonzalez Videla of-Chile went along to 
open two Chilean army bases and to lay 
formal claim to the territory. Despite 
this show of force, nobody expects a 
shooting war over empty Antarctica. 
Argentina and Britain have a still 
older dispute in the South Atlantic. Ar- 
gentina has claimed the Falkland Islands 
ever since Britain took control there in 
1833. Britain considers her Antarctica 
claim a “dependency” of the Falklands. 


U. $. AND THE WORLD 


@ CHINA AND GREECE are in sore 
need of further American aid, President 
Truman recently told Congress. 

In the case of China, the President 
asked Congress to appropriate $570,- 
000,000. Most of this sum would go for 
consumer goods and other necessities, 
such as cereals, cotton, petroleum, ferti- 
lizer, and repair parts for industrial 
equipment. 

None of the money is assigned for 
military assistance against the Chinese 
Communist troops who now hold most 
of Manchuria and a large part of North 
China. 

This is a sort of “stopgap” aid. It is 
admittedly not enough to cure China’s 
serious economic troubles. But President 
Truman told Congress the $570,000,000 
aid program would at least give China a 
“breathing spell.” 

This month marks a year since the 
President proclaimed what has become 
known as the “Truman Doctrine”—our 
policy of aiding countries threatened by 
Communist aggression. Prominent 
among these countries are Greece and 
Turkey which received a $400,000,000 
appropriation from the U. S. last year. 

Recently the President submitted a 
progress report to Congress on the Greek 
aid program. More than half of the funds 
appropriated by Congress last year had 
to be used for defense against the Com- 
munist guerrillas, the report said. Not 
enough was left to help rebuild the 
country’s economy. 

The guerrilla force (estimated at 





ADDING UP 
SP EE 
THE NEWS 


20,000) is, according to the President, 
under the control of “the foreign influ- 
ences from which it draws support”— 
meaning Russia. President Truman 
made it clear that the United States has 
no intention of letting Greece be taken 
into the Soviet orbit. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


@ NEW IMAM IN YEMEN. It’s like a 
tale from the Arabian Nights. 

Ruler of primitive Yemen, on the 
southern tip of Arabia, is the Imam 
(priest-king). For 44 years the word of 
crippled Imam Yahya was absolute law 
for his four wives, 16 rebellious sons, 
and 3,500,000 subjects, mostly Moslems. 

Last month these facts emerged from 
a buzz of rumors from Yemen: 

Old Yahya, aged over 80, is dead. So 
are two or three of his sons and some 
of his key advisers. The new Imam is 
Abdulla El Wazir, wealthy exporter of 
Yemen’s chief product, mocha coffee. 
One of Yahya’s sons, Seif E] Hak Ibra- 
him, is premier of a so-called “constitu- 
tional government.” He was leader of 
a “Free Yemenite” movement during 
the past year. 

The Arab League, to which Yemen 
belongs, reported civil war raging. 
Yahya’s eldest son, Seif El Islam Ahmed, 
who had expected to win the throne, 
was said to be opposing the new regime. 

Did Yahya die a natural death or was 
he murdered? Were his dead sons slain 
with him, or were they killed fighting 
among themselves afterwards? Nobody 
was sure. One tale was that the Imam 
expected trouble and recently had 15 
slaves bury a $40,000,000 treasure in 
the desert. Then all the slaves were 


killed to keep the hiding place secret. ° 


The Arab League warned foreign 
nations to keep “hands off’ Yemen's 


affairs. 
POLITICS 


@LEO ISACSON, of the American 
Labor party, has moved to Washington. 
As the winner of a special Congres- 
sional election in a Bronx district of 
New York City, he becomes the second 
left-wing party member in the present 
House of Representatives (the other is 
the ALP’s Vito Marcantonio, also of 


Propper was backed by the regular 
Bronx Democratic organization, headed 
by “Boss” Edward J. Flynn. Mrs? 
Franklin D. Roosevelt also campaigned 
for Propper. 

The election was called to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of Rep- 
resentative Benjamin J. Rabin, who was 
elected a New York Supreme Court 
Justice last November. 

Wallace supporters were gleeful. 
Democratic leaders sought to explain 
their defeat on several grounds, among 
them: (1) the failure of the Flynn or- 
ganization to “get out the vote”; (2) 
the emphasis put by the ALP on such 
issues as Palestine, on which the Tru- 
man Administration seemed to be tak- 
ing an indecisive stand. 


@SENATOR GLEN H. TAYLOR, 
Democrat of Idaho, seems certain to be 
the Vice-Presidential candidate on the 
Wallace-for-President ticket. 

The 48-year-old Senator indicated, in 
a nationwide broadcast, that he is will- 
ing to run. While formal action is still 
to be taken by third-party backers, it 
is known that Wallace welcomes Taylor 
as a running-mate. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ ATOMIC POWER for peace will be- 
come a working reality for the first time 
early next year. Nuclear energy will put 
on civilian working clothes at Brook- 
haven, the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 


mission’s Long Island laboratory. 

An atomic “pile”—used for the split- 
ting of uranium atoms—will be com- 
pleted at Brookhaven this Autumn. In 
its experimental stages, here is how the 
pile will operate: The splitting uranium 
atoms will be cooled by air. The air will 
be made hot as a result. The hot air 
will boil water and make steam. The 
steam will then be used to generate 
electricity just as is done in power 
plants fueled by coal. 

Brookhaven authorities emphasize 
that the atomic power plant is purely 
experimental. It will be used more to 
solve atomic energy problems than to 
compete with ordinary power sources. 
The plant will produce about 2,000 
kilowatts of electricity. 

Brookhaven, a postwar atomic energy 
laboratory, is fast becoming one of the 
nation’s scientific centers. It will eventu- 
ally include an entire city of atomic 
laboratories. 


@ OUR SCHOOLS will die off at the 
bottom unless more teachers are soon 
recruited for our elementary schools. 

This warning was brought home to 
10,000 educators at the annual get- 
together of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

A survey made by the National Edu- 
cation Association showed that only 
10,000 elementary school teachers will 
be graduated this year from the nation’s 
colleges, while 150,000 are needed. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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New York), 

Isacson’s victory was of national in- 
terest because he had the active support 
of Henry A. Wallace, third-party candi- 
date for president. He was opposed 
principally by democrat Karl Propper. 


International News Photo 
Last fall the United Nations General Assembly voted to hold its September, 1948, 
meeting in Europe. That meant finding a place that could provide, among other 
things, 110,850 square feet of meeting space, and 600 offices for 2,600 persons. 
After a month’s “shopping tour” through Europe, Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
picked the Palais De Chaillot in Paris (above) for the temporary “world capitol.” 
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relations and international relations. Suppose 
Jones and Smith, living on the same block, dis- 
puted the ownership of a tract of land which they 
both shared. Jones and*Smith would take the case 
ore to to court and let the judge decide the issue. How- 
an to -- ever the court ruled, both sides would abide by 
urces. i e 4 that ruling. Should one of the parties to thé dis- 
2,000 a, pute be foolhardy enough to defy the decision 
; of the judge, the police would be called upon to 
nergy , enforce it. 
of the Let us now see what happens under similar 
ventu- a circumstances in international relations. Substi- 
tomic ( tute Arabs and Jews for “Jones” and “Smith” and 
the United Nations for the court. The tract of 
land is, of course, Palestine. 

at the Both the Jews and the Arabs have claimed that 
- soon Be . each holds the legal title to the Holy Land. These 
ils. i} { ba o claims are based on conflicting promises made by 

me to : : ni e British to each side. 
| get- a RRP T Y > The country, which is a little larger than Ver- 
ion of - nN _ f nt, has been under foreign control for nearly 


Toeitio is a vast difference between personal 


hasize 
purely 


United Nat 
i 100 years. It was taken f the Turks by the 
_ WILL THE UNITED NATIONS ENFORCE PARTITION? pag Tach yy alam 


Edvu- (Members of the U. N. Palestine sion) 
only 


Since then, Britain has controlled Palestine un 
der a League of Nations mandate. The mandate 


+ 
s will Unanswered = uest provided for the establishment of a Jewish “na- 


ition’s tional home” in the Holy Land. This provision 


d. 


M was not carried out because of Arab opposition. 
in e rio ag : ce nlp 
Recent years were marked by continuous strife 


International News Photo Press Association 


ARE THE ARABS MOVING TOWARD A "HOLY WAR’? CAN THE JEWS DEFEND THEIR WEW STATE! 


(Jeep-mounted Arab patrol on Jaffa-Jerusalem road) (Jewish Settlement Police officer charting defense) 





between the two communities in Pal- 
estine. (The present population con- 
sists of 1,306,000 Arabs and 648,000 
Jews.) Several commissions tried to 
settle the differences, but the solutions 
offered by them were rejected by both 
the Jews and the Arabs, as well as by 
the British. 

Then in. March, 1947, Britain de- 
cided to dump the Palestine problem 
into the lap of the United Nations. A 
special session of the General Assem- 
bly convened in May and set up a com- 
mittee of inquiry on Palestine — the 
UNSCOP. 

It was the majority report of this 
committee that was approved by the 
General Assembly on November 29, 
1947. The vote was 33 to 13— seven 
more than the required two-thirds 
majority. 

The General Assembly’s decision 
called for the partition of Palestine into 
separate Arab and Jewish states, with 
irregular boundaries. 

The holy city of Jerusalem and its 
environs were declared an international 
zone to be administered by the U. N. 
Trusteeship Council through a gover- 
nor appointed by the U. N. 


British Troops Leave May 15 


The partition plan further provided 
that Britain end her mandate by August 
1, 1948. (The British government has 
since informed the United Nations that 
it intends to withdraw its troops from 
Palestine by May 15). The independent 
Arab and Jewish states are to come into 
being by October 1, 1948. The parti- 
tion plan also called for an economic 
union between the Arab and Jewish 
nations. 

A five-nation U. N. Commission was 
set up to supervise the creation of the 
two sovereign states. Members of the 
Commission, shown left to right in the 
photo on page 7, are Per Federspiel, 
Denmark; Karel Lisicky, Czechoslo- 
vakia, chairman; Raul Diez de Medina, 
Bolivia; Vicente J. Francisco, the Phil- 
ippines; and Eduardo Morgan, Panama. 

The Arabs have refused to abide by 
the General Assembly decision. The 
seven members of the League of Arab 
States (Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Trans-Jordan, and Ye- 
men) have rallied to the support of 
their Moslem brothers in Palestine. The 
League has a population of 33,000,000 
and are all U. N. members except 
Trans-Jordan. 

Meanwhile, there is violent guerrilla 
warfare between Arab and Jew in the 
Holy Land. More than 1,200 people 
have lost their lives. 

There is at present no international 
volice force to bring order in the Holy 


Land and enforce the United Nations’ 
decision. Such a force is precisely what 
the U. N. Palestine Commission pro- 
posed to the Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 16. 

In its long-awaited special security 
report, which was adopted unanimously 
by the five members, the Commission 
bluntly told the Security Council that 
it could not carry out the United Na- 
tions plan for partition unless it re- 
ceived “military force in adequate 
strength.” It urged “prompt action” by 
the Council in providing “armed as- 
sistance which alone would enable the 
Commission to discharge its responsi- 
bilities.” 

The Commission’s report declared 
that “powerful Arab interests both in- 
side and outside Palestine” are engaged 
in a “deliberate effort” to alter the par- 
tition plan by force. “A dangerous and 
tragic precedent,” it stated “will have 
been established if force or the threat 
of the use of force, is to prove an ef- 
fective deterrent to the will of the 
United Nations.” 

Unless strong military force is pro- 
vided by the Security Council, the 
Commission warned, there would be 
“uncontrolled, widespread strife and 
bloodshed” in the Holy Land after the 
British troops are withdrawn. 

The report stressed again and again 
that the authority and effectiveness of 
the United Nations would be seriously 
damaged by the Security Council’s fail- 
ure to enforce the decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The problem is now in the hands of 
the Security Council. Under the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, the Council 
is the only organ of the world organiza- 
tion that has the power to supply an 
international police force. 


Big Powers Will Decide 


What will the Council do? A great 
deal depends upon the attitude of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia on 
this issue and the relationships of these 
countries to one another. All three of 
them are permanent members of the 
Security Council and have the right of 
veto within the Council. If the Big 
Three agreed, the Council would back 
them. Britain has indicated her dis- 
satisfaction with the partition plan. 
Russia and the United States, while 
apparently agreed on Palestine, are sus- 
picious of each other’s motives. 

There are several behind-the-scene 
factors involved in the Palestine prob- 
lem. The most important of these is 
the question of oil—the trump card 
held by the Arab states. Western Eu- 
rope is heavily dependent on the Mid- 
dle East for the lifeblood of its econ- 
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omy. The United States, too, needs 
Middle Eastern oil. 

In addition, the Arab states located 
on the eastern Mediterranean occup 
the key position between the Anglo- 
American and Russian spheres of influ- 
ence. 

For these reasons, none of the major 
powers is anxious to antagonize the 
Arabs and thus endanger its vital oil 
and strategic interests. 

Such is clearly Britain’s position. She 
does not want to lose the friendship 
of the Arabs in the present tense inter- 
national situation. That is why she ab- 
stained from voting on partition in the 
General Assembly. That is why she con- 
tinues to sell arms to the Arabs unde: 
previous treaty agreements, while the 
United States prohibits the sale of mu- 
nitions to both sides. 


No U. S. Arms to Middle East 


The State Department, last Decem- 
ber 5, placed an embargo on all Ameri- 
can arms shipments to the Middle East. 
It also reaffirmed that no passports will 
be issued for Americans to join either 
Jewish or Arab fighting forces. There 
has been, however, mounting sentiment 
in Washington in recent weeks for lift- 
ing the embargo on arms shipment. 

The U. S., on the other hand, had 
led the fight for partition at the Gen- 
eral Assembly session. She had hoped 
that the Arabs would accept the will 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

But when the Arabs showed no in- 
clination to do so, the U. S. State De- 
partment was faced with a serious di- 
lemma. The Department realized that 
the only way the partition plan could 
be carried out was by an international 
military force. 

The smaller nations have been re- 
luctant to start organizing a military 
force without American participation. 
Yet for political reasons it is consid- 
ered unlikely that the U. S. Govern- 
ment would agree to send regular 
troops. 

However that may be, President Tru- 
man, at a recent press conference, re- 
affirmed that the United States is sup- 
porting the United Nations with regard 
to the partition of Palestine. The Presi- 
dent sent private appeals to the rulers 
of Iraq and Saudi Arabia, asking them 
to restrain their Arab followers. 

Actually the tiny Jewish state of 
5,000 square miles proposed by the 
U. N. is merely a pin-point on the map 
of the world. But tied in with its fate is 
the fate of the world organization itself. 
The U. N. cannot survive as an instru- 
ment of peace if it cannot successfully 
enforce its decision. ° 
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Portiand Chamber of Comme: 


Territorial expansion to the West brought within the United States such natural wonders as Oregon’s Mount Hood. 


“From Sea to Shining Sea” 


HE expansion of the United States 

from the Louisiana Territory west- 

ward to the Pacific was carried 
through by the soldier, the politician, 
and the diplomat. It was not the task 
of the pioneer and the settler alone. All 
of this vast territory fell to the United 
States at about the same time —be- 
tween 1846 and 1848. 

Oregon came first. American interest 
in that distant territory dated from 
1792, when Captain Robert Gray sailed 
his ship, the Columbia, up the great 
river that now bears her name. A few 
years later, Meriwether Lewis and Will- 
iam Clark started off on their famous 
expedition across the continent. 


U. S. Catches “Oregon Fever” 


In 1811 the American Fur Company 
planted the fort of Astoria — named 
after John Jacob Astor — at the mouth 
of the Columbia. This was a direct chal- 
lenge to both the British and the Rus- 
sian fur traders of that area. 

The Oregon country consisted not 
only of present-day Oregon, but also 
the whole of what we now know as the 
Pacific Northwest and British Colum- 
bia. It was claimed by three powers — 
the United States, Britain, and Russia. 
Part of it was also claimed by Spain. 
In 1818 Britain and the United States 
agreed upon joint occupancy. The next 
year Spain gave up her claims to the 
United States. In 1824, one year after 
the Monroe Doctrine went into effect, 
Russia pulled out of all the West except 
Alaska. 

The Oregon question did not assume 
major importance until the 1840s. Be- 
fore then, the United States had several 
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times offered to compromise with Brit- 
ain by a division of the disputed terri- 
tory along the 49th parallel. In the 
1840s settlers began to hurdle the 
Rocky Mountains and push west to the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers. 

An “Oregon fever” swept the coun- 
try, and the United States revived her 
claim to all of Oregon, to a latitude of 
54°40’ — as far north as Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, The claim was exces- 
sive. Even the earlier claim to the 49th 
parallel was pretty stiff. The British 
Hudson’s Bay Company was, after all, 
in possession and control of the region 
north of the Columbia River. Britain 
was not disposed to give up the rich 
fur-bearing land she had long held. 

For a time, things looked bad. Presi- 
dent James Polk ended joint occupation, 
announcing that the only way to treat 
John Bull was to “look him straight in 
the eye.” “Fifty-four forty or fight” be- 
came a campaign cry. But neither Brit- 
ain nor the United States really wanted 
to fight. So the old compromise was 
revived, and the boundary drawn at the 
49th parallel. 

The United States surely got the best 
of the bargain. It was not the irresistible 
pressure of settlers that decided the 
boundary. There were, at the time of 
the treaty, only eight Americans north 
of the Columbia. It was rather that 
Britain did not see fit to quarrel over a 
territory so distant. 


CAMERA 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Britain was involved in the annexa- 
tion of Texas and California, too. The 
story of Texas is a familiar one. Ameri- 
can pioneers pushed into the rich lands 
west of the Sabine River. In 1836 the 
Texans fought for and won independ- 
ence from Mexico. For almost a decade 
they continued as an independent state 
until annexation by the U. S. brought 
the war with Mexico (1846-48). But 
what is not so familiar is the fact that 
the decade of Texan independence was 
a period of international intrigue. 

That Texas—settled as it was by 
Americans — would have been annexed 
to the United States sooner or later is 
clear. But in the 1830s it seemed ‘that 
it would be later rather than sooner. For 
a variety of reasons opposition to annex- 
ation was widespread. The North feared 
the expansion of slavery to Texas, for 
one thing. Twice Texas offered herself 
for annexation, and twice the United 
States failed to act. 


Keeping Out the British 


Then England entered the picture. 
England would have been happy to see 
an independent state of Texas, and was 
eager to encourage that independence. 
A free Texas with a free trade policy 
would enable British manufacturers to 
get cotton cheaply and sell goods in a 
wide-open market. 

The Texans proceeded to use the fear 
of Britain to stimulate American action. 
Sure enough, once Americans realized 

(Concluded on page 12) 





will decorate the birthday cake of 

the United States Public Health 
Service this year. From a modest begin- 
ning on July 16, 1798, the Service has 
grown to a Federal agency charged 
with protecting and improving the na- 
tion’s health in a hundred different 
ways. 

In its sesquicentennial year, the Pub- 
lice Health Service will get a new 
Surgeon General, its chief executive. 
He is Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, who suc- 
ceeds Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
on April 6 (see photo on next page and 
article on page 16). 

When Congress created the Public 
Health Service in 1792, the agency 
was assigned the task of caring for 
the health of American sailors. But 
the Service found its job rapidly ex- 
panding. Sailors often brought yellow 
fever and cholera home with them. 
Doctors soon realized that to prevent 
epidemics of these diseases, they had 
to do more than treat sick sailors. They 
turned to research —to find the cause 
of illnesses, and learn how they were 
spread. 


()*: HUNDRED and fifty candles 


Probing the Unknown 


Throughout its history, the Public 
Health Service has moved into a widen- 
ing circle of activity. “Every advance 
we make further extends the unknown 
— something like the ripples caused by 
dropping a pebble into the water,” 
Surgeon General Parran told .a Senior 
Scholastic writer recently. 

The Public Health Service was given 
its present name and many additional 
functions in 1912. In 1939, the Service 
was transferred from the Treasury De- 


PHS doctor boards ship to 
inspect health of crew members. 


Of Public Health Service 


partment to the Federal Security 
Agency, which was created that year. 
Finally, in 1944, Congress passed the 
Public Health Service Act which com- 
bined and strengthend much previous 
public health legislation. The Act also 
provided for: (1) greater assistance to 
the states in setting up adequate public 
health services; (2) coordinated re- 
search into the causes and prevention 
of all diseases; (8) a national tubercu- 
losis control program; and (4) more 
scientific personnel and nurses in the 
higher ranks. 

The Public Health Service is not the 
only agency which deals with health 
matters. Every state and most com- 
munities have health services of their 
own. (However, two fifths of our coun- 
ties still lack full-time health organiza- 
tions. ) 

Many Federal agencies and Cabinet 
departments also deal with health mat- 
ters. The Veterans Administration, for 
instance, includes medical care in its 
many services to veterans. 

But the Public Health Service is 
Uncle Sam’s only major agency devoted 
exclusively to health. Its principal tasks 
include: 

1. RESEARCH. Great effort is given 
to investigating the causes of disease 
and the development of methods of pre- 
vention and control. The Service main- 
tains a number of research laboratories, 
of which the National Institute of 
Health is the most important. 

In the past year the Service has 
stepped up its campaign against cancer. 
Congress last year granted a special 
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appropriation for the National Cancer 
Institute. In this and other fields, the 
Service first sets out to expand our 
present scientific knowledge, and then 
applies this knowledge on an ever- 
widening scale. 

2. INSPECTION. Passengers and 
crews of ships and airplanes arriving 
from foreign ports are always examined 
by PHS doctors. By barring or delaying 
the entry of diseased persons, the PHS 
protects the nation. 

In much the same way, the PHS 
regulates the movement of persons or 
goods carrying disease between the 
st<tes. The Service helps states to con- 
trol local epidemics, and occasionally 
takes complete charge of serious out- 
breaks of illness. 

3. LOCAL AGENCIES. The PHS 
allots money to states, counties, cities, 
and health districts to further their own 
health programs. Public Health Service 
personnel are also loaned to local agen- 
cies for temporary duty. 

This type of assistance was greatly 
increased when Congress passed the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
of 1946. The Act provides $3,000,000 
to help the states survey their over-all 
needs for hospital and health centers. 
In addition, $75,000,000 a year for five 
years has been authorized to help build 
state, county, city and voluntary non- 
profit hospitals and public-health cen- 
ters. 

The states and communities must 
put up $2 for every $1 provided by the 
Federal Government. The money is 
allotted where the need is greatest. 
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There is a tremendous need for new 
hospitals in the nation. Four out of 
every 10 counties have no registered 
hospitals. Where hospitals exist, they 
are often overcrowded and out-of-date. 

4. SPECIAL GROUPS. The PHS 
provides hospitalization and medical 
and dental care for certain special 
groups. This includes American mer- 
chant seamen and members of the U. S. 
Coast Guard. American Indians on 
reservations are also cared for by PHS 
doctors. The Service also is in charge 
of the medical and health service of 
Federal prisons. 

5. MENTAL HEALTH. This is a 
new field for the Public Health Service. 
World War II focused increased atten- 
tion on mental and nervous disorders. 
More than half of all the hospital beds 
in the United States are occupied by 
mental patients. 

The National Mental Health Act was 
passed by Congress in 1946. The Act 
establishes a National Institute of 
Mental Health for extensive research 
into the causes and cures for mental 
disorders. Grants of money are also 
made available to states to apply our 
present knowledge better through com- 
munity clinics and child guidance cen- 
ters. 

No group knows better than the 
2.000 officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice that the battle against disease and 
ill health is far from won. But tremen- 


dous strides have been made, particu- 
larly in the past 50 years. 

Typhoid fever, diphtheria, and small- 
pox, which used to claim thousands of 
lives, are now almost unknown. A child 
born today can expect to live almost 20 
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years longer than a child born in 1900. 
Public water supply systems, public 
sewerage systems, and restaurant sani- 
tation are now part of the life of most 
communities. A generation ago, the 
absence of these services caused untold 
a» ~ illness and death. 

‘ The Public 

Health Service has 
a proud record. 
But it is now pos- 
sible that Uncle 
Sam may extend 
tremendously 
job as doctor to 
the nation. Con- 
gress is considering 

DR. SCHEELE several proposals 
to provide meglical care for millions 
of Americans. 

One of these bills is sponsored by 
Senators Wagner of New York and 
Murray of Montana, and Representa- 
tive Dingell of Michigan, all Demo- 
crats. The bill would provide Govern- 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100, 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Palestine 


I. Underline the phrase or word 
which best answers the following ques- 
tions. Each counts 4. Total 24. 

1. Palestine is about the size of what 
state? (a) Texas; (b) Vermont; (c) 
California; (d) Ohio. 

2. What country ruled Palestine be- 
fore World War I? (a) Egypt; (b) 
Russia; (c) Turkey; (d) Austria- 


ment-sponsored medical and hospital } Hungary. 


care for wage earners and their families. 


8. About how many Arabs live in 


Workers would contribute about 1% per | Palestine? (a) 780,000; (b) 1,300,000; 


cent of their wages to the Government 
for this service. Employers would also 
contribute an equal amount. This bill 
has been strongly opposed by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

Another bill, sponsored by Repub- 
lican Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
would provide medical care for lower 


(c) 2,500,000; (d) 5,600,000. 

4. What did the U. N. committee 
of inquiry on Palestine recommend? 
(a) internationalization; (b) partition; 
(c) a United States of Palestine; (d) 
no change. 

5. About how many people have 
been killed in the warfare between 


income groups only. It would be Arabs and Jews in recent months? (a) 


financed by Congressional appropria- 
tions, rather than by payroll deductions. 
It does not seem likely that Congress 
will take final action on any health bill 
this year. 


U. 8. Public Health Service 


Public Health Service nurse helps wounded seaman recover use of hands. 
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| force? (a) the Secretariat; 


40; (b) 1,200; 
1,000,000. 

6. Which U. N. organ has the sole 
right to appoint an international police 


(b) the 


(c) 100,000; (d) 


| General Assembly; (c) the Security 





Council. 
My score 


II. In each of the following, one 
word or phrase does not belong. Under- 
line the wrong word or phrase. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 

1, U. N. countries supervising Pal- 
estine’s partition include (a) Bolivia; 
(b) China; (c) Denmark; (d) Panama. 

2. The Arab League states include 
(a) Egypt; (b) India; (c) Iraq; (d) 
Yemen. 

3. The new Jewish and Arab states 
in Palestine are to be united by (a) a 
common currency; (b) a common lan- 
guage; (c) no tariff barriers. 

4. The Arab League states control 
(a) colonial empires; (b) vast oil re- 
serves; (c) strategic location between 
East and West. 

5. In Palestine. Great Britain has 
(a) held a mandate since World War I; 
(b) promised to remove her troops by 
May 15, 1948; (c) decided to retain 
control of Jerusalem. (Turn page) 








CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


Who Am I? 


In the blanks write the names of the 

persons described. Each counts 4. 
Total 12. 
1. As U. S. 
President I said we should end the joint 
occupation with Britain of the Oregon 
territory, and “look him (John Bull) 
straight in the eye.” 





2. With Meri- 
wether Lewis, I explored the Oregon 
region. 





3. I was a 
famous American fur trader and my 
name was given to the fort at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

My score 





The Russian Way 


If the statement is true, circle the T 
in front of it; if the statement is false, 
circle the F. Each counts 4. Total 24. 

T. F. 1. When the Communists 
seized power in Russia they permitted 
the capitalist factory managers to con- 
tinue to run the factories. 

T. F. 2. Lenin’s New Economic 
Policy allowed small businesses to be 
privately owned. 

T. F. 3. Russia has a “ruling class” of 
government officials, top army officers, 
top factory managers and important 
artists and other professional people. 

T. F. 4. All interest on investments 
is illegal in Russia. 

T. F. 5. Russia breaks up families to 
ship workers where they are needed. 

T. F, 6. Russja’s system makes infla- 
tion and black markets impossible. 


My score 


Public Health 


In the space provided, answer each 
of the following briefly. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 

1. Dr. Thomas 
Parran is president of what U. N. organ- 
ization? 





2. What Sena- 
tor is sponsoring a bill which provides 
that public funds would finance health 
care for the lower income groups only? 
8. How much 
longer can a child born today expect 
to live than one bom in 1900? 

4. For what 
task was the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice created? 














the U. S. Public Health Service? 


My score My total score ___ 
My name 
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5. How old is | 


Press Association 


PRINCE KARAN 


IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Prince Karan 
Singh is the only son of the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir. While the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan struggle for con- 
trol of Kashmir, Prince Karan is seeing 
America — from a hospital bed. 

He was brought to New York by 
airplane, and taken by stretcher to a 
hospital. The Prince is being treated 
for a hip injury he suffered while play- 
ing hockey. From his hospital bed, he 
was interviewed recently by a New 
York Herald Tribune reporter. 

One of the first questions the report- 
er asked was, “Prince, how many ele- 
phants do you have?” 

“That’s old-fashioned,” Prince Karan 
answered with a smile. “We haven't 
any elephants any more. We have auto- 
mobiles.” 

“Do you hunt tigers?” 

“No tigers. I'm afraid it’s too cold 
for them in Kashmir. But we do have 
lots of big game shooting — stag, wild 


Kashmiri Prince 


Nees America... 
From a Hospital Bed 


boar, panther, and bear. Then there 
are pheasants, duck, and snipe. And 
there’s plenty of trout fishing. We go 
fishing and we fry the fish right out 
of the river. It’s great fun.” 

“What do you think of the way we 
do things over here?” 

“I think you have a very good form 
of government. Everybody seems to 
have a chance. You see a man and he 
is not doing much and then you see 
him again and he is President of the 
United States. I wish everybody had 
a chance in India, too. In India a 
person seldom gets out of his caste, 
but here everybody seems prosperous.” 

“What do you think of our singing 
commercials,” the reporter asked, spy- 
ing a radio near the bed. 

“People in India would be shocked 
if they heard songs saying buy this 
and buy that? They're not too bad, 
though, They’re rather fun.” 

Prince Karan has a record player, 
too. His current favorite recording: 
“Bongo, Bongo, Bongo.” 





“From Sea to Shining Sea” 
(Concluded from page 9) 


the possibility—or the danger —of an 
economic alliance between Texas and 
Britain, they veered around. Texas was 
annexed in 1845. 

The annexation of California, too, 
was speeded up by the fear that the 
British might get there first. There was 
very little rea] danger of this. Yet as 
early as 1842 an American naval offi- 
cer, worried by some suspicious move- 
ments of British warships, seized the 
Mexican fort in Monterey Bay and “an- 
nexed” California. His action was 
promptly disavowed, but the. fear that 
had prompted it remained. 

In 1846, as if to justify American 
fears, the President of Mexico proposed 
to give California to the British as secu- 
rity for a loan —a proposal which was 

rejected. President Polk’s reassertion of 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1845 was di- 
| rected, in part at least, to the danger of 
! British intervention in California. 

Thus every step in the territorial 
| expansion of the United States involved 
| European powers, and further entan- 
! gled the United States in world affairs. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


intervention (in tér vén shin), noun, is 
the interference of one nation in the affairs 
of another nation. A nation intervenes to 
compel the other country to do something, 
or to desist from doing something. Armed 
intervention means the using of force — 
soldiers, airplanes, or other means — to 
secure the desired action. 

parallel ( pdr a 1é1), noun. In geography, 
it means one of the imaginary circles on 
the surface of the earth, running parallel 
to the equator, marking the latitude. The 
corresponding lines marking longitude are 
called meridians. 

insecurity (in sé ka ri ti), noun. In eco- 
nomics, it means the feeling of not being 
protected — especially against unemploy- 
ment, accidents, and sickness. (Ex. Our 
social security program has helped to banish 
feelings of insecurity. ) 

Word Quiz: sociology is the study of 
(a) man’s mind and how it operates; (b) 
our system of business and commerce; (c) 
the, relations and development of people 
as groups in society. 





WRONG DAKOTA: Republican Rep- 
resentative Karl E. Mundt is from South 
Dakota, not North Dakota, as stated on 
page 10 of our issue of February 16. 
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PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS HOW! 





Cc. D. Jarvis, head bas- 
ketball coach at El Paso 
(Texas) High, diagrams 
a protective play in bas- 
ketball. Plays like this 
have enabled Coach 
Jarvis’ boys to hang up 
some impressive rec- 
ords, In 1947, the El 
Paso team won the City- 
District, the Bi-District 
and Texas State Cham- 
pionships. Their record: 
twenty-five victories . . . 
with just one loss. 











There’s a flavor protection pay-off in é¢very morsel of 
these plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in 
cellophane to bring them to you at peak flavor! What’s 
more, they’re just as nourishing as they are tasty and 
delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks are 
made from “‘dinner-quality” tender beef and juicy pork. 
So take along a few packs on your next hike or hot dog 
roast. And for a special treat—ask mom to serve them 
for dinner tonight. Get Swift’s Premium Franks, packed 
8 to 10 to the pound in the handy cellophane pack. 
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When the State Runs Business 


N THE last 27 years, under communism, Russia has 
changed from a backward agricultural nation into 
a modern industrial power. She still has a long way 
to go in mechanical efficiency, but already her annual 
industrial production is second only to the United States. 
With communism, in 1919, there came a new politi- 
cal government and a new economic system — the means 
of production were to be owned by “the people.” 
The first aim of the revolutionists was to industrialize 
all of Russia. The Communists went into the factories, 
threw out the owners, and took over the industries. The 
managers who were put in charge were often illiterate 
workers, sometimes peasants who had never even seen 
a machine before! 
In the beginning, strange and peculiar things came 
out of factories! Sometimes locomotives were manufac- 


WE SHOULD PRODUCE 37,000 
TRACTORS A YEAR. 


OUR PRODUCTION WILL 
OUTSTRIP AMERICA'S 


After Communists gained contro! of Russia, they took 
over industries and began to develop modern plants. 
At Stalingrad they built a plant for making tractors. 





1 COMRADE, YOUR APPOINTMENT IS A 
REWARD FOR SERVICE TO THE PARTY, 








These plants were frequently put in charge of men who 
were inexperienced. However, these men were loyal 
party members, and that was thought most important. 


tured with wheels of different sizes! Between 1917 and 
1922, the factories‘ had almost come to a standstill. They 
could not provide enough consumer goods to keep the 
country going. Nothing seemed to run right. Russia was 
tied up in knots! 

Lenin, the head of the Communist party, had to do 
something! So he introduced the New Economic Pol- 
icy (NEP). This allowed a certain amount of small pri- 
vate business, especially retail stores. 

In spite of competition from government business 
and industries, in spite of interference by the govern- 
ment, these little private businesses thrived. They sold 
goods more cheaply. 

By 1926, little businesses that employed four people 
or fewer were doing 44 per cent of the total retail trade, 
and 7 per cent of the wholesale. Business was stimu- 
lated and hope revived among the people. 

But in 1926, the government gave up this new eco- 
nomic policy and went back to the system of state con- 
trol of everything. The Soviet government runs all in- 
dustries and business today. Plans are handed down, 
ready-made. 


The Communist Bureaucrats 


All important jobs are held by persons who are mem- 
bers of the Communist party. These higher officials, 
together with the top army officers and the artists and 
professional people, now form a sort of “ruling class.” 
Special bonuses are given to them, special food, luxuri- 
ous homes, a car and servants. 

The Communist race to catch up with other indus- 
trial nations has shown a ruthlessness never before seen 
in history. The Communists shipped workers wherever 
they were needed, broke up families, and stifled the 
liberty of the individual. 

Communists excuse these cruelties. They say it was 
worth the sacrifice. 

People in democracies know this is not true. Build- 





=67ONLY 3,000 TRACTORS 
WERE PRODUCED LAST 
YEAR. WHY? 











This led to waste and inefficiency. At the Stalingrad 
plant there were 6,000 breakages to 3,000 machines 
in ten months. Administration of plant was criticized, 
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ings and factori mak for the loss of 
frecdom. What's more, our system of free enterprise PNOMUUMAIMauGTGd No. 24 
SS has shown that it can out-produce any other. The Rus- . 

sians made no progress that could not have been Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 


achieved better under a democratic form of government. Pictures by Charles Beck 





om The Communists claimed that their system of plan- 
ep id ning and dictating orders would be more efficient than Canmseeiias ten gepaeel to do eeey wih Go chin 
ia was the sytem weed in counteles Raving Ss ‘cubegeies. of people who lived on money they did not earn. But 


With no competition, no advertising, no profits, no 


strikes, they said that everything would run smoothly. today, in Russia, interest is paid on government bonds, 


todo § and some people live on this “unearned income.” 
¢ Pol- The Spectre of Waste Haunts Russia The Russians pay taxes, too. In addition to the kind 


ll pri- But it doesn’t! Russia is still haunted by waste and W° have, Russians have a few extra ones to pay — such 
inefficiency. For example, American workers produce *° * - ~ -« a i gem and young married 

— three times as much pig iron per man as Soviet workers, C°UP'©S WHO GO NOF have children: 

overn- ond tie Genes on enh enek. Ge tnteen Oe ee Russia claims she has democracy, and at the same 

y sold greater production is that American workers have every a ~* — ea hy Macey “4 < sg all 

reople [Kind of modem cquipment. But most of all, the Amer =o, ors “ruling clam” — it is a dictatorship. Only 

trade, con worteer Enews Kis job. And he hes goad seasons when power is held and controlled by all the people, 

po y 


for wanting to produce. He knows he always has a 
chance to advance. 

Communists declare they have eliminated all the 
shortcomings of free enterprise. They say that govern- 
ment ownership and control are more efficient. But to- 
day Russia has black markets where people trade il- 
legally at high prices. And in her efforts to overcome 
inflation she has just gone through serious deflation. 

In December, 1947, Russia devaluated her money. 
For each ten old rubles in cash, the people were given 
mem- one ruble. Savings accounts fared better. For the first 
icials, 3,000 rubles on deposit, people were given one new 
. and ruble for one old one, two new rubles for three old ones 
‘lass. on the next 7,000. 

— Let the experts argue over whether or not this was 
) ' good for Russian business. But Communists have always 
ndus- f argued that inflation and deflation were capitalistic evils 
) oa and could not happen in a communist state. 
ratte Did you think there were no rich people in Russia? 
d the Today they have some managers, officials, and artists 
with large incomes who would be called “capitalists” 
in a country like our own. People in Russia can now When Hitler attacked Russia in 1941, at first Soviets 
leave property to their children, as in capitalistic coun- _— could not stop Nazi advance, due partly to lack of 
enough equipment. U. S. lend-lease helped turn tide. 
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AFTER I WAITED THREE HOURS 
A YESTERDAY, THERE WAS 
NOTHING LEFT. 
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There were also shortages of consumer goods; Despite ruthless government control, goods found way 
lines enough of anything to go around. Russians had to into black markets, were available to anyone willing 
ized. in line fer hours at stores to buy available te pay price. Black marketers risked heavy penalties. 
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Surgeon General Thomas Parran 
Completes 12 years as 
Chief of Public Health Service 


{| the career of a distinguished cru- 
48 sading public servant. He is Dr. 
Thomas Parran, who next month ends 
12 years of service as Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States. As the chief 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, he 
has waged on every front the unend- 
ing fight against disease and illness. 

Dr. Parran’s third four-year term as 
Surgeon General ends on April 6. It 
was expected that he would be reap- 
pointed. But President Truman chose 
instead to name Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, head of the National Cancer 
Institute and an Assistant Surgeon 
General. 

As explained by the White House, 
the change was made to allow “new 
blood” to reach the top of the Public 
Health Service ladder. But comment in 
several newspapers said that Dr. Par- 
ran’s demotion was a “stunning blow” 
te the nation. The 55-year-old Surgeon 
General plans to remain in Government 
service. He may make urgently re- 
quested health surveys in Greece and 
the Philippines. 


Next: World-Wide Health 


In fact, the soft-spoken, handsome 
Marylander may now devote most of 
his efforts to being doctor to the world 
instead of doctor to 143,000,000 Amer- 
icans. In 1946 he was elected president 
of the United Nations World Health 
Organization. Since then Dr. Parran 
has spent considerable time laying the 
foundations for the WHO. A World 
Health Assembly is now scheduled for 
June, at which time the WHO will get 
down to real work. There is a good 
chance that Dr. Parran will be named 
permanent WHO director-general. 

“Health is the easiest field of inter- 
national cooperation,” Dr. Parran told 
me recently in an exclusive interview 
“It is the most non-controversial field. 
The health of one country does not de- 
tract from other countries, but rather 
adds to it, in a general uplifting of 
health.” 

The silver-haired Surgeon General 
was born in a glazed brick house in 
Maryland built by a Parran in 1655. 
Another Thomas Parran was a surgeon 
in the Revolutionary War. The present 
Dr. Parran entered the U. S. Public 
Health Service in 1918. 

He had hoped to make a career of 
laboratory research, but during World 
War I he became a health adminis- 


\ MAJOR turning point has come in 
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trator. “The world may have lost a use- 
ful benchworker in research,” he smil- 
ingly told me. “But I get a great pleas- 
ure out of putting the proper tools into 
the hands of competent men who can 
proceed. with the research I once 
yearned ‘to do.” 

Dr. Parran was loaned from the Pub- 
lic Health Service to the State of New 
York where, in 1930, he was made 
Commissioner of Health. Six years later 
President Roosevelt called him to Wash- 
ington to assume his present post. 

Almost immediately he plunged into 
a field where others before him had 
feared to tread. He opened a nation 
wide campaign against syphilis —a dis- 
ease which had previously been “un- 
mentionable” in public. His greatest 


.battle was to gain public acceptance 


for an open war against syphilis. 


SENIOR 


This campaign —which is still con- 
tinuing—was followed by organized 
drives for a cancer program and a na- 
tional tuberculosis control program. In 
the past few years, Dr. Parran has con- 
centrated Public Health Service efforts 
in programs for mental health work and 
hospital construction. 


More Workers Needed 


As chief of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the Surgeon General is respon- 
sible to Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar R. Ewing. Like other Executive 
agency officials, the Surgeon General 
faces a yearly quizzing by Congres- 
sional appropriations committees. Dr. 
Parran has been notably successful in 
getting Congress to grant the funds 
needed for the Public Health Service. 

“Congress has designed plans for the 
physical facilities of our public health 
program,” Dr. Parran told me. “The 
greatest obstacle in improving national 
health is the lack of personnel — doc 
tors, dentists, nurses, and general pub- 
lic health workers.” 

I asked the Surgeon General what 
he felt was the most satisfying part of 
his work. “I would say,” he answered, 
“that it is the total result. In our life- 
time we have seen public health grow 
from an unknown science to an im- 
portant field with important results. 

“There is a growing awareness on the 
part of the public concerning the facts 
of public health. For instance, we used 
to send public health nurses into homes 
to persuade mothers to give cod liver 
oil to their children. Now giving cod 
liver oi] to children is something which 
is done quite naturally and without 
urging.” 


Dr. Parran’s devotion to his career is 
steadfast and inspiring. To young peo- 
ple he says: “I challenge those among 
you who stand at the beginning of your 
careers, whose courage is high, whose 
minds are restless and questioning, who 
have that rare but essential quality of 
intellectual honesty —I challenge you 
to carve out your careers either in the 
religious ministry, in education, in sci- 
ence or in public service. . . . 

“Go into science — and especially 
medical science, because by that path 
man is freed from the insecurities of 
hunger, exposure, illness, and pre- 
mature death. And sick men, hungry 
and fearful, are rarely reasonable and 
never wise.” 


Fawn inside Washington 
titi By Herbert. Marx, Jr. 
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John Jarvis in Collier's 
“. . And now it gives me great pleasure 
to present a man who needs no introduc- 
tion. | give you James—! mean Robert 
Baxter — No, Braxton — Mr. James Braxton.” 


HEN you and your classmates 

get together to organize a club, 

or when you accept an invitation 
to join one, you are following a tradi- 
tion as ancient as man himself. We like 
to share our pleasures and our ideas. 
We like to do things together, and we 
have found that in a democracy this is 
an effective way to gain an objective. 
But from earliest times kindred spirits 
have gathered for fellowship or service. 
Even the ancient Greeks and Romans 
had their clubs, 

Underlying every organization is a 
common purpose. It was for a common 
purpose that craftsmen formed guilds 
in the Middle Ages. It is the common 
purpose that divides and again unites 
men in political and religious groups. 
To describe the infinite variety of or- 
ganizations, would be to catalogue all 
the endless fields of human interest. 
However, apart from political, religious 
and business reasons, we usually band 
together for fellowship. 

There was a time when business and 
fellowship were one, as they sometimes 
are today. In 17th century London, 
business men carried on their affairs in 
coffee houses. Brokers met at one coffee 
house, merchants at another, and so 
forth. Lloyd’s of London, the - famous 
insurance firm, takes its name from the 
coffee house where insurers met to 
underwrite policies. At the other end of 
cobbled London were the gathering 
places of literary men. 

One of the earliest literary clubs, and 
easily the most famous, was the Friday 
Street Club, founded by Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the period when English dra- 
matic writing burst into full flower. The 
club met at the Mermaid Tavern, a 
name intimately linked with Elizabe- 
than literature. Among those who gath- 
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ered there were William Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson; John Donne, the poet 
and preacher; and Francis Beaumont 
and John Fletcher, the playwright col- 
laborators. 

The ancient meeting place itself is 
celebrated in Beaumont’s nostalgic lines 
to Ben Jonson: 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that 

have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that every one from whence they 
came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And has resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life. 


Another early writers’ club whose 
fame has survived is the Literary Club, 
founded by Samuel Johnson in 1763, 
the year chance brought him together 
with James Boswell, his biographer. The 
portly Dr. Johnson loved good compan- 
ions, good food and good talk. In his 
dictionary, he defined a club as “an 
assembly of good fellows, meeting un- 
der certain conditions.” 


Hene in America, literary clubs are 
as old as the colonies themselves. Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s little Junto of twelve 
congenial companions grew to become 
the American Philosophical Society. In 
New York, in 1822, James Fenimore 
Cooper and his friends, out of their 
impromptu meetings, organized the 
Bread and Cheese Club. In 1847 this 
group became the Century Club, which 
last year celebrated its hundredth anni- 
versary. 

In addition to artists and writers, the 
Century’s members have included edi- 
tors, architects, lawyers and politicians 
—from Samuel J. Tilden to Wendell 
Willkie and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
There were few discordant spirits in the 
club. As Rudyard Kipling once wrote, 
a good club “softens the ferocious, gives 
countenance to the meek and comfort 
to the solitary, educates the overlearn- 
ed, silences the argumentative .. . 

The Century was not without its 
quarrels, however. Perhaps the most 
famous was that in 1911 between Will- 
iam Howard Taft and Theodore Roose- 


velt. The breach in their friendship was 
never closed. Club attendants had or- 
ders to inform each tactfully of the 
whereabouts of the other on the rare 
occasions when both were at the club 
together. 

Such discordant notes are rare in a 
club. For this is the essence of joining 
—the hunger for good fellowship and 
good talk. It is a hunger that we satisfy 
easily in America. Scarcely a crossroads 
hamlet is without its organization. By 
far the largest of these are the service 
clubs. About 1,000,000 Americans meet 
every week in business men’s luncheon 
organizations with branches throughout 
the country. The oldest of these is 
Rotary. Trailing it closely in prestige 
are the Kiwanis and the Lions. There 
are at least a dozen others. 

The service clubs were once the meat 
on which our cynics fed, Scarcely a 
month went by in which they were not 
baited by H. L. Mencken or George 
Bernard Shaw. In 1922, in his novel 
Babbitt, Sinclair Lewis satirized the 
service clubs. The clubs took stock of 
themselves and cleaned house. 


Tovar these clubs are a vital force 
in American life. Their records are rich 
with achievement. In one club an offi- 
cer suggested that more be done toward 
cleaning up graft and inefficiencies in 
city, county and national governments. 
Many individual clubs put “clean poli- 
tics” on their agenda. The town of Rus- 
sell, Kansas, was being blown away by 
dust. The service ‘club decided to do 
something about it. More than 50,000 
seedling trees were planted. The whole 
state took up the idea. At Poplar Bluff, 
Missouri, the citizens had voted down 
a raise in teachers’ pay. A service club 
took up the issue and another election 
was called. The campaign went over. 

Rotary had its origin in Chicago, in 
1905. Paul Harris, its founder, felt that 
many business men yearned for the 
comradeship they had known as small 
town youngsters. “I was lonely myself,” 
he wrote, “so I° gathered some other 
lonely ones around me and we agreed 
to meet once a week.” 

There is the essence of joining — the 
hunger for good fellowship, 











A peek at lodge night in 


ENTRE HALL is a blaze of lights. 
The curb is parked with cars. 
Lodge night ranks as one of the 

great successes on the modern scene. 
For the growth of lodges is stupendous. 
There are, on the basis of trustworthy 
figures, more than eight hundred active 
secret orders. 

We join everything. We join the 
Gideons and the Rotarians and the 
Kiwanians and the Democrats and the 
Republicans and the Single Taxers and 
the Epworth Leaguers and the Friends 
of Self-Determination for Rhodesia, to 
say nothing of almost innumerable 
country clubs and luncheon clubs and 
motor clubs and discussion clubs and 
societies for the prevention of this and 
the prevention of that and the achieve- 
ment of the other. 

All this is above and beyond the 
eight hundred. The eight hundred in- 
cludes only members of bona-fide 
secret orders with a ritual. It includes 
members of vast organizations like the 
Woodmen and the Knights of Pythias 
and the Odd Fellows and the Daugh- 
ters of Rebekah, each of which carries 
on its roster more than half a million 
members. It includes the Maccabees 
who meet in “Hives,” the Red Men 
who meet in “Tribes,” the Prophets 
who meet in “Grottos,” the Watchmen 
who meet in “Forts,” the Stags who 
meet in “Droves,” the Owls who meet 
in “Nests” and the Eagles who meet in 
“Aeries.” It includes organizations like 
the Moose, the Foresters, the Modern 
Order of White Mahatmas and the 
Concatenated Order of the H6o-Hoo, 
the Sheiks of the Mosque, the Iridescent 
Order of Iris, the Benevolent Order of 
Monkeys and the Hooded Ladies of 
the Mystic Den. 

Who really knows his country with- 
out at least one password? 

A few of the many brightly named 
ar.d highly varied orders are venerable 
and of long standing, but most of them 
are new. Some of them, like the Owls, 


Paha aaa aaa 
The Author 


Charles Merz is one of America’s most 
distinguished editors. He was born in 
Sandusky, Ohio (right in the heart of 
the “joiner belt”), studied at Yale, then 
came to New York, where he found his 
first job on Harper’s Weekly. He has 
been a member of various magazine 
and newspaper staffs and is the author 
or editor of several books. In 1931 he 
joined the staff of the New York Times, 
and has been that paper’s editor since 
1938. We know Mr. Merz won’t mind 
our telling you that he is a member of 
two fraternities and four clubs, one of 
them a sceret society — just in case you 
think he looks down at “joiners.” 


the Eagles and the Deer, are the work 
of experienced organizers; others, like 
the Elks, get started accidentally. 

Necessarily the start is modest, and 
some of the new orders fail even before 
they have had time to launch a wom- 
en's auxiliary or organize a drill team. 
Others survive, and prosper as they 
pick up members. “Drive” follows 
“drive.” The Ladies of the Mystic 
Circle challenge the Knights of the 
Mystic Circle to a contest for new 
members. Rival organizations push 
their claims in the advertising pages of 
a country-wide fraternal press. 

“Our ritual,” says the Fraternal 
Order of Beavers, “stacks up with any 
Order in existence — brief snappy open- 
ing ceremony, including beautiful Pa- 
triotic Flag exercises. . . . Special dra- 
matic degree exemplifying: the Beavers 
in the Valley of the Turquemenau and 
their conflict with the Iroquois.” 

Perhaps your fancy turns to other 
lines. “Our ritual,” says the Ancient 
and Illustrious Order of the Knights of 
Malta, “is the repository of the rites 
and ceremonies practiced during the 
Middle Ages, preserved in their entirety 
but presented in more exquisite style 
by the aid of modem invention.” 

The drive goes over. Members come 
in by the thousand. The new order is a 
success; but there remain two hazards. 

The first is imitation: an immediate 
stampede into the field of a host of 
new societies all patterned on the 
model of the latest winner. The second 


is the familiar hazard which has beset - 


every successful institution in the his- 
tory of human effort: namely, schism. 

Jealousies arise, factions appear, it is 
alleged that the majority is not abiding 
by tradition, that the clique in con- 
trol of the Woodmen or the Orioles is 
not interpreting Woodmanism or Ori- 
ology in the spirit of its founders. Fric- 
tion grows. A conflict follows. One 
wing of the Order of Owls quarrels 
with the other, and from the contro- 
versy springs full-fledged the Order of 
Ancient Oaks. This is secession. In the 
case of the Owls it has happened 
twenty times Since 1906. It is happen- 
ing constantly in most fraternal organ- 
izations. Sometimes it results in the 
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destruction of the parent order. Some- 
times the parent order snuffs life from 
its upstart rival. But note this: 

Never has the net effect been to de- 
stroy fraternalism itself, or to check its 
growth, or to reduce its numbers. 
Schisms may come and schisms may 
go, but the gate still swings to the 
double knock and the whispered pass- 
word. Into a nation overrun with secret 
fraternal orders come each year new 
secret fraternal orders which somehow 
live and prosper. Mere fear of crowd- 
ing does not faze them. The Elks are 
followed by the Moose,.the Moose are 
followed by the Stags, the Stags are 
followed by the Buffalos,-the Buffalos 
are followed by the Deer, the Deer 
are followed by the Reindeer; it is 
almost demonstrably true, and not a 
mere conceit of the imagination, that 
within a decade we shall have the 
Caribou and then the Musk-Ox. 

We have reached a stage when half 
the adult population of America now 
owns a fez, a scimitar, a secret code, 
two feet of plume, a cutlass or a pair 
of Anatolian breeches. ~» 

There is nothing like it elsewhere 
in all Christendom. 

What explains it? 


A MODERN economist might have 
a ready explanation. 

All of this, he might say, is simply 
a somewhat colorful demonstration of 
the fact that men organize willingly 
for economic motives. In this case, 
whatever they think of the swords they 
swing, the plumes they wear, and the 
horns they blow, they are really organ- 
izing chiefly for two purposes: first, 
tu participate in the advantages of the 
group insurance plans which are char- 
acteristic of most lodges, and second, 
to make friends and bring in business. 

No doubt there is truth here, Insur- 
ance benefits are an integral part of 
most secret orders and not infrequently 
the point they chiefly stress. 

Nor is there any doubt, so far as the 
other major economic factor is con- 
cerned, that a large part of the joining 
done in this country is done for the 
purpose of acquiring brothers who will 
not only take the everlasting oath but 
also open cash accounts. 





But when this much is said, and 
when it is admitted that fraternal 
orders have their business side, it is 
apparent that there is still a good deal 
of ground which this explanation of 
their popularity does not cover. For it 
does not explain why men who wish to 
enjoy insurance benefits do not organ- 
ize economically for that purpese with- 
out going to the bother and expense of 
dressing themselves as Algerian zou- 
aves each time they meet. It does not 
explain why men who wish to attract 
customers to the stores they run should 
find pleasure in memorizing long pas- 
sages of archaic ritual and challenging 
their neighbors with a halberd. 

After all, there are almost countless 
social clubs and insurance societies 
where men and women can make busi- 
ness contacts and protect themselves 
against the losses of ill health. Frater- 
nalism is something more than this. It 
is the gateway to a never-never land. 

Here is John Jones, a plain bank- 
teller of 211 E. Fourth Street, almost 
anywhere. But here also is John Jones, 
on Tuesday evenings from 7:30 to 11, 
a Sir Knight Errant of the Mystic Or- 
der of Granada. It is characteristic of 
secret orders that the names they bear 
are high-spirited and resounding, on*a 
plane above the routine affairs of daily 
living. The Shriners are not simply 
Shriners; they are members of the An- 
cient Arabic Order of Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. The Grottos are not 
simply Grottos; they are members of 
the Mystic Order of Veiled Prophets of 
the Enchanted Realm. 

To live in a modern world and be a 


noble; to live in a humdrum world and ° 


be a prophet; to live in a gabby world 
and have a secret —all this is possible. 
When the password is given and the 
inner door swings back, it is upon a 
world as different from the world out- 
side as ingenuity can make it. 

No mere Presiding Officer sits upon 


Shriners on parade. 


the dais; we live in a democracy, but if 
there is one important secret order 
which has chosen to pattern itself on 
the Republic, and call its presiding of- 
ficer a President, the name of that so- 
ciety is not on record. On the dais sits a 
Monarch or a Master, a Supreme Seig- 
nior, an Illustrious Potentate, a Grand 
Illuminator or a Maharajah. No secre- 
tary is a secretary in this world of 
dreams come true: he is a Thrice Illus- 
trious Scribe. No treasurer is a treas- 
urer: he is an August Keeper of the 
Strongbox. No citizen is a citizen: he is 
a knight, a monk, a priest, or a dervish. 

Lodge night for the Shriners brings 
out the fezzes. Lodge night of the Odd 
Fellows, when the Third Encampment 
meets, brings out the purple gowns, 
the yellow belts, the mitres and the 
breast-plates. All over America, six 
nights a week, millions of men and 
women are dressing themselves as 
brahmins, pharaohs, Vikings, princes, 
furies, hermits, druids, and Tibetans. 

For what purpose? 

If I tell, swears the Shriner, “may 
my eyeballs be pierced to the centre 
with a three-edged blade, my feet be 
flayed, and I forced to walk the hot 
sands upon the sterile shores of the Red 
Sea until the flaming sun shall strike 
me with living plague, and may Allah, 
the god of Arab, Moslem and Moham- 
medan, the god of my fathers, support 
me to the entire fulfillment of the same, 
Amen, Amen, Amen.” 

“Raise the right hand on 4 level with 
the face, the last two fingers closed, the 
two forefingers extended, slightly 
apart, the thumb resting on the third 
finger, back of the hand to the front, 
signifying “Who are _you?’— Answer: 
The same sign with the left hand, mean- 
ing ‘Friend.’ ” 


Thus do the good ladies of the De- 
gree of Pocahontas greet each other 
“In Distress.” And no one can doubt 
that into the routine business of grocery 
errands, carpet-sweepers, pillow-slips, 
literary clubs and laundry lists Ameri- 
can fraternalism has brought something 
agreeably and generically different. 


Tus is notoriously a new world, and 
in it many things are done prosaically 
and not a great deal is done glamor- 
ously. Possibly there never was a time 
when many things really were. done 
glamorously. But at least we picture 
such a time. In some such world is cast 
much of our folklore and most of our 
early fiction. We may be forgiven if we 
look back to it occasionally from this 
other world in which we live: a very 
modern American world of mass pro- 
duction, uptown locals, carbon copies, 
5:16’s, yours received and contents 
noted, references, and cross-references. 

Do not smile if once a month the Red 
Men gather at the stake and (Ritual 
p. 30) the Junior Sagamore cries, “War- 
riors, prepare for the execution! Braves, 
make ready and pile high the fagots!” 
Man cannot live on bread alone —or 
on a diet of index files and office rov- 
tine. 

Regularly, once a week, from one 
end of a broad country to the other, 
the Knights of Pythias meet to reenact 
the fable of Damon and his faithful 
friend, the Yeomen to play Ivanhoe, 
the Odd Fellows to offer some new 
Isaac in expiation for his brothers’ sins. 
Tell draws his bow once more; Caesar 
spurns his crown. 


L once night in a thousand towns 
and cities: Centre Hall a blaze of lights, 
its chandeliers festooned with paper 
bunting. Guards at the gates — a blowsy 
veil at the mystic shrine — crossed flags 
above the booming organ — row on row 
of folding chairs. 

From the street outside you climb a 
flight of well-worn stairs to the second 
landing. There is a door of varnished 
oak, behind which stands the Lord 
High Seneschal. It is just an average 
door; but beyond lies mystery, drama, 
opportunity to share great names and 
take a hand in deeds well done, the 
satisfaction of “belonging.” 

You knock three times; pause for a 
heart beat; knock three times again. 
. . » The panel opens wide enough to 
disclose a lawn tie and two waistcoat 
buttons. . . . “Advance, stranger, and 
give the countersign!” 

A whispered word. . . . The door 
swings slowly on the hinges. 

It will continue to swing as long as 
life is drab enough for grown men to 
play Indian. 
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Three million clubwomen make themselves heard 


- 


George Clark in New York Daily News 


“We could have a club to discuss world government 
and atomic power, and serve cocoa and cake, too.” 


revolution! Three million women, 

even if they all talk at once (the 
motto of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is “Unity in Diversity” ) 
can make themselves heard. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, founded in 1889, is made up of 
three million “home” women. They are 
mothers, grandmothers, aunts. The ma- 
jority of them have reached their forties 
and are past the years when house- 
keeping makes its most exhausting de- 
mands. Their children no longer need 
constant attention; their husbands are 
established in their businesses, so that 
excessive application to household 
labor is not necessary. As a result, 
women who have all their lives hurried 
from one task to the next, find them- 
selves with time on their hands. They 
want to spend it usefully. 

In the old days of the Federation’s 
founding, afternoon meetings of the 
various affiliates (we will not list the 
hundreds of different types!) were de- 
voted to an ardent pursuit of culture. 
There were Browning societies; classes 
in oriental tapestry; courses in Plato; 
the mystery of Confucius; the prin- 
ciples of Japanese flower arrangement; 
and the language of the Iroquois. 
Dante’s Inferno was renovated and Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost was found again. 
Then came Mrs. Decker. 

In 1904, a brisk new president, Mrs. 
Sarah Platt Decker of Denver, Colo- 


| es million women can start a 


rado, strode into office. Reform-minded 
Mrs. Decker expressed a healthy scorn 
for these “little bodies of congenial 
spirits who gather in musty study 
clubs.” She sounded the clarion call 
for ACTION. “Let us proceed in earn- 
est to contemplate our own social 
order!” Mrs. Decker challenged. 

Within six years, the old programs 
had been scrapped and clubs belong- 
ing to the Federation were grappling 
with child welfare, pure food laws, civil 
service reform, public health, the pro- 
tection of women in industry, the ex- 
tension of educational facilities. The 
old-fashioned “lady” was a thing of the 
past. The era of the Energetic Woman 
had arrived. The “lady,” with her timid 
pokes at culture, had been aiming at 
a transformation of her personal life. 
The post-Mrs. Decker woman decided 
to transform “the life around her. She 
became caught up in the quest of her 
times for social justice. 

The General Federation is two-sided 
in character, One side is philanthropic 
and cultural, bent upon social service. 
The other aspect of the organization 
interests itself in politics, from munici- 
pel to international. The Federation’s 
president and legislative chairman are 
registered Congressional lobbyists. 

You yourself have witnessed certain 
of the Federation’s activities. When 
you pass through a town and see street 
after street trash-free and tended, with 
the village green well-clipped and the 


SENIOR 


municipal shrubbery looking as —_ 
it had been manicured, you know the 
local woman’s club has been exercising 
its housewifely zeal. Not that the ladies 
go down on their hands and knees with 
clippers. Their work is done through 
community drives and legislation. 

That hot lunch your school cafeteria 
dishes up for next-to-nothing, the free 
milk in grade school, the fresh air 
camps, the day nurseries, the poster 
contest you won during your town’s 
safety campaign, the free clinic where 
your cuts and bruises are cared for — all 
these were probably put into effect as 
a result of woman’s club exertion. 

The exact extent of the political in- 
fluence a woman’s mind wields cannot 
be gauged. Few men will admit that 
they vote the way their wives tell them. 
But women’s clubs, through their wide 
educational programs, are making poli- 
tics a cause for domestic concern. 

The typical affiliate of the General 
Federation has an alive Civics com- 
mittee and a committee on Public Wel- 
fare and International Relations. Im- 
portant lecturers on foreign and na- 
tional problems are asked to speak 
before the club. Reading lists are 
drawn up, charts and maps are pro- 
vided, and members are encouraged to 
ask questions from the floor. They go 
heme bubbling over with information 
and the desire to discuss what they 
have learned at the family dinner table. 

If this is the sort of program the 
“homebody”- General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has undertaken, you 
can imagine what to expect from the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Scholas- 
tic’s routine call to the National Federa- 
tion’s headquarters here in New York 
City brought brisk results. The call was 
just a check-up on some of the statistics 
contained in this article, but an active 
clubwoman got on the phone and forth- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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a big game hunter. You've never 
been Inside Russia, nor has any- 
one, at a party, introduced you to 
Einstein, Trygve Lie, General Eisen- 
hower, or Louella Parsons. War was 
something you read about in the news- 
papers or in your older brother's letters 
from overseas. And you aren’t planning 
to be “drafted” for the presidential 
Well, what of it? Does that mean 
you can’t write an autobiography? Just 
because you have about a million mem- 
ories to go before you reach the memoir- 
writing age, should you feel at a loss 
for something to say? 

Not while there is one subject upon 
which you are more learned than all 
the John Gunthers, Cordel! Hulls, and 
James Bymeses put together. In fact, 
you are an Authority upon this subject. 
Its name? Yourself! 

“Know thyself,” Socrates advised, 
and Scholastic (a somewhat later phi- 
losopher) adds “so you can write auto- 
biographical sketches for the annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards.” An auto- 
biographical sketch is an “I” sketch. It 
is written in the first person (“I”) and 
the point that it makes is “this hap- 
pened to me.” It is easier than any 
other form of the essay, because there 
is more ego in it. You are used to talk- 
ing about yourself; writing on the same 
theme should seem like a nice change. 

A word of warning: don’t open coyly 
with the beginning of your life. Too 
many entrants annoy their readers with 
this sort of opening: “It was a cold, 
stormy night when the cry of a new- 
born infant pierced the air at the 
Blanks’ residence and caused the anx- 
ious man in the hallway to cease his 
nervous strides. That man was my 
father and that cry came from my own 
al-eady disgruntled lungs. I have never 
since altered my opinions of life . . .” 

Further warning: don’t list schools 
attended, grades made, honors won, 
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as in “Autobiography” 


etc. Resist the impulse to record for 
posterity the vital statistics of your 
home town— population, number of 
churches, nearmess to railroads, condi- 
tion of rivers or harbors, etc. These 
facts belong in an atlas or an almanac. 

What shall you write about? Well, 
last year’s winner wrote memorably of 
a very simple incident from her child- 
hood. Her sketch was called “The 
Nickel,” because once she had “liber- 
ated” a nickel from her aunt’s cupboard 
shelf. The sketch begins with this one 
event, moves on to a description of the 
guilty turmoil into which her theft 
plunged her, and ends with the ex- 
piation for her “sin.” A miniature Crime 
and Punishment, you see. 

Another finalist chose to write about 
his feelings during a Boy Scout initia- 
tion — his reactions to the flippancy of 
his fellow scouts at the ceremony. A 
third told the poignant story of a prom 
date that was never fulfilled, because 
the boy i: question came down with a 
cold and couldn’t go. Still another, a 
farm girl, gave a sensitive account of 
the wave of abhorrence that swept over 


her when her brother came in from the 
fields with a dove he had shot. Two 
students won recognition for their treat- 
ment of experiences we all shared: the 
end of World War II and the death 
of Franklin Roosevelt. 

Every year, students write upon the 
same themes — friendship, pets, love, 
school, relatives, religion, death, mar- 
riage, and divorce in the family, the 
vivid impressions of childhood, and 
the home from which one had to move. 
And every year the sketches are dif- 
ferent, because people are different. 
We have all had the dramatic, tragic, 
wonderfully comic, adventure of grow- 
ing up, but each in his own way. We 
are alike in our differences. 

As one awards winner put it, “You 
know the kid down the block, or at 
least you've heard of her. Well, that 
was me.” She should have said “I,” but 
she had the right idea. 





A New Look 
(Concluded) 


with dated this writer for an early 
meeting. She suggested that we join. 
Perhaps we shall. 

Our telephone friend told us that the 
NF of-B&PWCs was founded in 1919 
for the advancement and interest of 
employed women. It now has a mem- 
bership of 120,000, distributed 
throughout 2,000 communities. Many 
of its members hold managerial posi- 
tions, and the National Federation is 
proud of the way its meetings bring 
together these higher-ups and those 
whose careers are still budding. 
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The National Federation meets in 
the evening to discuss such topics as 
this year’s theme: Is Today’s Woman 
Ready for Tomorrow? Studies are car- 
ried on in four subject-matter areas. 
First of these is public affairs, where 
the members, many of whom are in 
policy-making posts, delve into eco- 
nomics. Next year they are going to 
analyze conservation, inflation, taxes. 

Other subjects on the agenda are (1) 
the woman’s own preparation for ad- 
vancement in her job, (2) health and 
safety for a sound community, and (3) 
international relations. At the 1946-47 
Convention, the Federation’s president 
summed up its aims: 


“One of the most important tasks 
ahead of the National Federation is 
the translation of our sense of world 
responsibility and world cooperation 
into practical terms . . . Opportunities 
were afforded our organization for rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. This 
was begun at the San Francisco con- 
ference, where it was my great privi- 
lege to act as an official consultant dur- 
ing the days when the Charter was 
drafted. We hope, through the dis- 
semination of information from mem- 
bers to government, and from govern- 
ment to members, to give every woman 
a vital role in the building of a world 
organization for enduring peace.” 





is perhaps the best of all the 

poems submitted so far this year. 
Not a word is out of place, not a 
line sags. There are no “convenient” 
rhymes and no phrases used for the 
obvious sake of the rhythm. Instead, 
every part of the poem contributes 
to the development of a thought 
that is nowhere directly stated. You 
can read Phyllis’ poem on two levels: 
(1) as a description of seagulls and 
(2) as an expression of the poet's 
belief in individuality. A poem such 
as this one lends itself to more than 
one interpretation and beckons to 
the reader’s mind from further path- 
ways of thought. In fact, “The Sea- 
gulls” may really be read on three 
levels, the third being your own 
ideas as the meaning of the poem 
sinks in. 

Notice three especially good and 
fresh images here: the comparison 
of flapping wings to a blinking eye, 
the observation that bird-wings act 
as levers, and the description of -the 
bird-bodies as “paper appendages,” 
—a phrase which implies that the 
wings are the important part. 


The Seagulls 


I watched the seagulls fly 
And their wings flapped 
Like a blinking eye. 
Entrapped? 

Never! 

Their wings were a lever 
That kept them high, 
Safe from the hungry sea 
And below the sky. 


I watched their rhythmic flight 
Each body 

A paper appendage of white. 
In unison? 

Not one! 

Each bird had its sun 

And revolved ‘round the light. 


Phyllis Uslan, 17 

Samuel J. Tilden High School 

Brooklyn, New York 
“The Sunken Cathedral,” by Dor- 
othy Powell, is an effort to recapture 
the mood of Debussy’s musical com- 
position of the same name. Dorothy 
says that she uses open punctuation 
and run-together words so that her 
composition will flow like the music. 
The broken lines are to set the pace. 
Perhaps “Sunken Cathedral” would 
have been even more effective if 
Dorothy had exercised restraint in 


‘a. USLAN’S “The Seagulls” 
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the use of the devices mentioned 
above. Good in themselves, they 
nevertheless lose their power when 
relied upon too often. 

Dorothy, like Phyllis Uslan, is an 
arresting picture-maker. A second 
poem of hers, “October,” helps to 
demonstrate this. There is a differ- 
ence, however, in the type of picture 
each selects to paint. Phyllis belongs 
to the realistic, semi-scientific school, 
while Dorothy’s imagery stems from 
the romantic tradition to which we 
are more accustomed. ' 


The Sunken Cathedral 
east 
clouds silver and rosestreaked with early 


dawn... 
beside the sea 
cool green and tranquil as liquid jade 
i watched 
a bubble slowly rise 
and burst in golden rings 
that rippled out 
with tinkling sounds 
like pink glass bells 
i gazed... 
a golden spire rose glittering 
dripping 
silver 
sprays 
ike 
melting 
pearls 
mellow 
as the sound of golden bees 
— among the lilacwind brushed 
bells 
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i stood entranced 
amid voices of carved angels 
with shining hair 
flung across their goldstringed harps... 
the music swelled 
a rainbow of color 
flowed from the windows 
of bright liquid jewels 
(painted with long silver brushes) 
catching 
mist 
like 
frosty 
stars ..e 


and as the dewy air 
began to fade before the sun 
the music softened 
and the temple 
receded 
slowly 


leaving sparkling 
multicolored bubbles tinkling as they 
burst... 
dawn was still 
except for the whispered chant of trees 
»+. a yellow leaf 
fell 
silently 
into 
the 
cool 
green 
tranquil 
sea 
Dorothy Powell 


Phillips High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Teacher, Clarie M. Lynch 
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There’s something sad in these grey 
days, 

When leaves hang limp and withered — 
like old dreams — 

While the cold fingers of the wind choke 
them 

Until death rattles in their throats 

And they sink lifeless to the frosty earth. 

And the evenings smell of death — 

The long cold evenings smell of death. 

Derothy Powell 


If you have read Robert Frost's 
“Autumn’s First Green Is Gold,” our 
next poem will strike a familiar note. 
But it is in idea only that Mayer 
Zeldis and Frost are similar. Mayer's 
style is far from the conversational 
manner Frost likes to assume. In- 
stead, the rhythms of “Autumn Gold 
Destroys the Green” are of a sort sel- 
dom employed in common speech. 
Most of the poem’s form depends 
upon a loose use of interior rhyme 
(interior rhymes are words of like 
vowel sounds within a sentence or 
running throughout the body of a 
poem. “Loose use,” for example). 
How many interior rhymes can you 
find in Mayer's poem? “Earthwards, 
birthwards,” “gold-bought, gold- 
fought,” are the most obvious. Then 
there are other words which resem- 
ble one another in sound but are not 
really alike. This resemblance is 
called assonance. Some examples of 
assonance here are: “plucking, clutch- 
ing,” “watching, catching,” “end, 
again,” etc. 


Autumn Gold Destroys the 
_ Green 


. Changing the first 
To the end 
To the first again. 
Common green 
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Sweeping wind through the sun-filled 


filling, 

Shaking the withered from an earth- 
filled root — 

Cleaving them at last from life, 

But not the last of them — 

Streaking earthwards, birthwards, 

To cover the sweat-streaked sod with 
the only great gold. 

Instead of with gold-bought, gold- 
fought blood. 


. Watching, 

The little two-foot wee boys chase the 
leaves, 

Shrilling a one-note humming cry, 

(Perhaps they mistake the golden 
leaves for the idol-stuff) 

And plucking them, screaming, 

Catching and clutching, 

Plucking the green ones along with 
the gold. 


Mayer Zeldis 

Central High School 

Detroit 6, Michigan 
Teacher, Spencer S. Fishbaine 
Joe Bridston Freer has set a bit of 
American history to verse. Sacaja- 
wea, you remember, was the famed 
“Bird woman” who led the Lewis 

and Clark expedition. ~ 

Joe's “Northwest” is conventional 
in form, with no outstanding depar- 
tures from the usual and expected. 
The last line seems to us particu- 
larly good. 


Northwest 


To the lilt of a rollicking mountain 
stream, 

I mused, on a great overhanging stone. 

The moon arose, large as the earth itself, 

A shadow — I was not alone. 

Softly, not a sound to be heard, 

Came a figure against the red of the 
moon. 

Stately, sweet, with self-confident tread, 

Sure, as if walking at full noon. 

A profile of classic beauty rare, 

Sacajawea! Face set to the West. 

The tiny papoose on her back 

Gurgled, as if calling the rest. 

On they came, between the moon and 


me: 

Lewis and Clark — keen, grave, hunters 
bold — 

Behind them a horde of mankind, 

As civilization to westward rolled. 


Joe Bridston Freer 
John Rogers High School 


Spokane, Washington 
Teacher, Hugh S$. Miller 


Ann Hyde, in “brass tacks,” uses 
idiomatic English in preference to 
high-toned “poetic” diction. Car] 
Sandburg, E. E. Cummings, and 
other members of the “freedom for 
verse” movement began this practice 
back in the early 1900s. 


brass tacks 


herewith i make a motion to abolish time 
« 


when the first man noticed shadows 
moving 

civilization crept out from behind a tree 

when the first man pushed sticks in the 
sand 

civilization was planted 


horror 


how can we think 
with the clock clearing its throat 
dryly sarcastically 
every second 
saying 
you are no longer what you were 
you have lost something 
and while you stoop to look for it 
you have lost it again 
you are no longer what you were 
last second 
what you are this second 
is last second now 


how horrible 

with mathematical hordes upon us 
pattering and whispering and giggling 
breathing on the backs of our necks 
pushing us over the cliff into eternity 


oh time itself isn’t so bad 

oh time itself would be all right 
without the monster at each end 
eternity 


remember 
you can’t have eternity without time 


Let’s make this personal 

there are times i remember 
brass thumbtacks on black map 
sequins glinting on a ribbon 
lonely stars on a sky 


i look back at my thumbtacks 
my sequins 
my stars 
i say 
there i was happy 
(or would-have-been-happy-if-i-had- 
known-that-i-would-look-back-and- 
say-there-i-was-happy ) 


Ann Hyde, 17 


Greet Neck (N. Y.) H. $. 
Teacher, Mary C. Patten 





Read All About It 


Now that you have had the fun of 
reading “The Apostate,” “Sweet 
Land of Secrecy,” and “They Gave 
America a New Look,” let’s see if these 
compositions were really worthwhile. 
A good piece of writing should stick 
with you. How much of this week’s is- 
sue remains in your mind? 


1. The Apostate 


George Milburn can give you several 
good pointers on composition tech- 
niques if you study “The Apostate” 
closely. First, he furnishes you with 
an example of the literary device, irony. 


The impact of the story depends upon ge. 


the ironic twist at the story’s end. 
(1) Explain the irony of this ending in 
your own words, (Remember, an apos- 
tate is one who deserts his principles. ) 

You will notice that nowhere in “The 
Apostate” does the author describe his 
main character — yet you have a very 
clear picture of him. That is because 
the dialogue (monologue, actually, 


since only one person speaks) has been 
infused with personality. Milburn has 
given the speech of Hubert (Sr.) all the 
tang of the local idiom. Of course, Mil- 
burn does not mean to imply that well- 


educated persons speak as Hubert does. 
Hubert is just a “little man,” representa- 
tive of a generation that did not enjoy 
as much schooling as we receive. How 
many out-and-out grammatical errors 
can you find in Hubert’s speech? How 
would you characterize Hubert if you 
were describing him to another person? 


il. Sweet Land of Secrecy 


1. How does the author explain the 
stupendous growth of secret societies 
in this country? 

2. What reasons does the author give 
for disagreeing with those who believe 
secret societies are formed only for busi- 
ness and group-insurance benefits? 
What do you yourself think is the ex- 
planation? 

8. What does the author think is “the 
familiar hazard which has beset every 
successful institution in the history of 
human effort”? 

4. The Shriner’s oath reads, in part, 
“, . . forced to walk the hot sands upon 
the sterile shores of the Red Sea. . .” 
What strikes you as especially significant 
about this oath? 


5. Every secret society has its own 
way of alluding to the place where 
meetings are held. See if you can match 
the following societies with their re- 
spective meeting places: 

1. Red Men (a) Nests 

2. Prophets (b) Forts 

8. Watchmen (c) Aeries 

4, Owls (d) Tribes 

5. Eagles (e) Grottos 


ill. They Gave America a New Look 


1. How do you explain the difference 
in the membership totals of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs? 

2. Why do the members of the NF 
of B&PWCs hold their meetings in the 
evening? 

8. In the old*days of its founding, 
the programs of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs were mainly devoted 
to: (a) community health investiga- 
tions, (b) analysis of governmental 
structure, (c) cultural appreciation, 
(d) training groups in child welfare 
studies. 

4. What is the current motto or over- 
all topic for discussion of the NF of 
B&PWCs? 

5. What is the motto of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs? 

6. What proof can you give that the 
opinions of women’s clubs are becom- 
ing a factor in current affairs? 

7. If someone in your family belongs 
to one of the other of these clubs, you 
might like to report to the class on the 
club’s activities in your community. 
What can, you tell about reforms in- 
stigated through women’s clubs in your 
home town? 





WB HOW'S 
Z THAT 
By suum syNTAX AGAIN? 


AM writing to draw your attention to 
the article “The General Moves ‘Up- 
stairs” in the December 15 issue. In 
the third paragraph, first column, the 
word building, in Veteran’s Administra- 
tion building, was not capitalized, In 
the sixth paragraph, third column, the 
words Pentagon Building were capital- 
ized. Would you please give the rule? 
Bette Lou Brannon, 

Hernando H. S., Brooksville, Fla. 


The rule here is quite simple. Capital- 
ize the word building when you're talk- 
ing about a specific building: The 
Chrysler Building, the Empire State 
Building. In the sentence you quote, 


Veteran’s Administration Building, 
building should be capitalized. Some- 
body slipped up on this one! 
Oo o oO 
Please solve our problem and tell us 
whether these verb forms are in proper 
usage. The large Webster’s unabridged 
dictionary is the only one which gives 
the words as verbs. Others give only the 
noun and adjective forms. What we 
want to know is, may we “reminisce” 
and “enthuse” about things, or do we 
have to devote ourselves to “reminis- 
cence” and “enthusiasm,” or become 
“reminiscent” and “enthusiastic”? 
Charlotte Milttunen, 
Marquette (Michigan) H. S. 


It’s all right for you to “reminisce,” 
Charlotte — and I hope you and your 
fellow scribes have some very sweet 
things to reminisce about. Webster says 
O.K., the New American College Dic- 
tionary says O.K., and so do I. 

“Enthuse” is different. We all say you 


may “enthuse” — but only colloquially. 
That means you may “enthuse” in- 
formally, over a coke with your friends 
in Joe’s Ptomaine Parlor or a* a dance. 
But if you’re making a formal speech 
or writing an editorial for your paper, 
you'll just have to become “enthu- 
siastic.” That’s the proper, formal way. 
There are times when you have to be 
formal, you know. You can’t wear slacks 
to a formal. You can’t use slang or col- 
loquial English when you're delivering 
your valedictory address! 


What does c/o on an addressed 
envelope mean? 
Marlene D., Wichita, Kansas 
c/o means care of. It is used when 
you're writing to a person who lives 
with someone else. You may be living 
at 220 Maple Street — but the house 
belongs to Mrs. Dill, so your friends 
will address you c/o Mrs. Dill at 220 
Maple Street. 
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The Author 
George Milburn was born in Oklahoma 


when it was still Indian Territory, and 
many of his stories are rich with the 
flavor of the Southwest. Aside from his 
short stories and novels, Milburn has 
also written for the radio and the mo- 
tion pictures. His books include Okla- 
homa Town, Catalogue, Blackjack Coun- 
try, No More Trumpets and The Un- 
common Man. As the present story 
shows, Milburn has an uncommon ear 
for the delicate shadings of dialogue 
with all its bad grammar and cliches. 
His story reads as if he had overheard 
a private conversation and recorded 
every word. It is this quality about the 
writing that enables him to put across 
with subtle irony the point of his story 
— that the boys of the frat, despite their 
cynical attitude toward Rotarians, are 
behaving no differently from their 
fathers in Rotary. 





Apostate 


By George Milburn 


up about how I been neglecting 
Rotary here lately, so I'm just go- 
ing to break down and tell you some- 
thing. Now I don’t want you to take 
this personal, Harry, because it’s not 
meant personal at all. No siree! Not 
a-tall! But, just between you and I, 
Harry, I'm not going to be coming out 
to Rotary lunches any more. I mean 
I'm quitting Rotary! .. . 
Now whoa there! Whoa! Whoa just 
a minute and let me get in a word edge- 
ways. Just let me finish my little say. 
Dont you never take it into your 
head that I haven’t been wrestling with 
this thing plenty. I mean I've argued 
it all out with myself. Now I'm going 
to tell you the whyfor and the whereot 
and the howcome about this, Harry, 
but kindly don’t let what I say go no 
further. Please keep it strictly on the 
Q. T. Because I guess the rest of the 
boys would suspicion that I was turn- 
ing highbrow on them. But you've al- 


Hs you have been jacking me 


From The New Yorker. Copyright, 1932, 
by the F.-R. Publishing Corp. Copyright, 
1933, by George Milburn. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and The New 
Yorker. 
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ways been a buddy to me, Harry, you 
mangy old son of a hoss thief, you, so 
what I'm telling you is the straight 
dope. 

Harry, like you no doubt remember, 
up till a few months ago, there wasn’t 
nothing that ‘stood higher for me than 
Rotary. 

Well, here about a year ago last fall 
I took a trip down to the university to 
visit my son and go to a football game. 
You know Hubert Junior, my boy. Sure, 
well, this is his second year down at 
the university. Yes, sir, that boy is get- 
ting a college education. I mean, I’m 
all for youth having a college education. 


9 SP ee eee ae 
thing as too much education working a 
detriment. Take, for instance, some of 
these longhairs running around knock- 
ing the country right now. But what I 
mean is, a good, sound, substantial col- 
lege education. I don’t mean a string 
of letters a yard long for a man to write 
after his John Henry. I just mean that 
I want my boy to have his sheepskin, 
they call it, before he starts out in the 
world. Like the fellow says, I want him 
to get his A. B. degree, then he can go 
out and get his J.O.B. 

Now, Harry, I always felt like a 
father has got certain responsibilities to 
his son. That’s just good Rotary. That's 
all that is. You know that that’s just 
good Rotary yourself, Harry. Well, I 
always wanted Hubert to think about 
me just like I was a pal to him, or say 
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an older brother, maybe. I don’t know 
that him and I ever was that way in the 
fullest sense of the word, but you 
know I've tried to make things like 
that between us. I mean I’ve always 
wanted’ to be just a big buddy to Hu- 
bert. 

I'm not saying that I haven’t made 
a pretty poor job out of it sometimes. 
But anyhow that’s the spirit I’ve tried 
to get into our relationships ever since 
he was a little tyke. Too many parents 
never actually get acquainted with 
their boys, see, Harry? I always en- 
couraged Hubert to come to me and 
talk things over just like it was man to 
man. I will admit that since Hubert 
got older I would sometimes find out 
things he had been keeping from me, 
especially after he got girl crazy. But 
however, as I say, Harry, Hubert al- 
ways knew that all he had to do was 
come to me, and I would act like a big 
buddy to him, irregardless. 

Well, like I was telling you, Harry, 
I started Hubert in to the university 
two years ago, and after he had been 
there about two months, I thought I 
would run down and see how he was 
getting along and go to a football game. 
So I and Mrs. T. drove over one Friday. 
We didn’t know the town very well, so 
we stopped at a‘filling station, and I 
give Hubert a ring, and he come right 
on down to where he was to show us 
the way. Just as soon as he come up, I 
could see right then that he had some- 
thing on his mind bothering him. 








He called me aside and took me into 
the filling-station rest-room, and says: 
“For the love of Pete, Dad, take that 
Rotary button out of your coat lapel,” 
he says to me. 

Harry, that come as a plenty big sur- 
prise to me, and I don’t mind telling 
you that it just about took the wind 
out of my sails. But I wasn’t going to 
let on to him, so I rared back on my 
dignity, and says: “Why, what do you 
mean, take that Rotary button out of 
my lapel, young man?” I says to him. 

“Dad,” Hubert says to me, serious, 
“any frat house has always got a few 
cynics in it. If you was to wear that 
Rotary button in your lapel out to the 
frat house, just as soon as you got out 
of sight, some of those boys at the 
house would razz the life out of me,” 
he says. 

“Hubert,” I says, “there’s not a thing 
that this lapel badge represents thai 
any decent, moral person could afford 
to make fun of. If that’s the kind »: 
Reds you got out at your fraternity, the 
kind that would razz a what you might 
call sacred thing—yes sir, a sacred 
thing—like Rotary, well I and your 
mamma can just go somewheres else 
and put up. I don’t guess the hotels 
have quit running,” I says to him. 


By now I was on my high horse 
right, see? 

“Now Dad,” Hubert says, “it’s not 
that. I mean, person’ly I'm awful proud 
of you. It’s just that I haven't been 
pledged to this fraternity long, see, and 
when some of those older members 
found out you was a Rotarian they 
would deal me a lot of misery and I 
couldn’t say nothing. Person’ly I think 
Rotary is all right,” he says to me. 

“Well, you better, son,” I says, “or 
I'm going to think that you're sick in 
the head.” 

The way he explained it, though, 
Harry, that made it a horse of a differ- 
ent tail, as the saying goes, so I give 
in and toek off my Rotary button right 
there. Stuck it in my pocket, see? So 
we went on out and visited at Hubert’s 
fraternity house, and do you know that 
those boys just got around there and 
treated we folks like we was princes 
of the blood. I mean you would of 
thought that I was an old ex-graduate 
of that university. And we saw the big 
pigskin tussle the next day, fourteen to 
aught, favor us, and we had such a 
scrumptious time all around I forgot 
al] about what Hubert had said. 

Ever'thing would of been all right, 
except for what happened later. I guess 
some of those older boys at the frat 


(Continued on page 32) 
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HE MEETS ALL 
CALLS FOR PLASTICS 


The Story of 
Dick Bryan 
HE 38th annual National Motor Boat Show in 
New York was the world’s and year’s largest. 
Throngs saw a seamless plastics catboat. It was first 
cousin to a one-piece, all-plastics dinghy that caused 
an earlier sensation when it was shown by the Beetle 
Boat Company of New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Dick Bryan was the man responsible for assisting 
Beetle marine engineers by designing molds for both 
these boats. At 29 he is assistant section laboratory 
engineer at the General Electric Chemical Depart- 
ment’s famed No. 1 Plastics Avenue in Pittsfield, Mass. 
He’s a graduate of the intensive apprentice course 
General Electric conducts for plastics moldmakers. 
He’s also directed engineering work on plastics por- 
tions of the University of California’s huge, new syn- 
chrotron. He finds the growing demand for plastics 
offers a challenge he enjoys answering. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


Fatherless at 5, Dick took to Scouting early. He attended 
high school in Westfield, Mass., and worked after classes 
in a clothing store. After graduation he went to Pitts- 
field to enter the hard and practical apprentice course 
where he learned moldmaking and design for three and 
a half years. 
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en Dick met the girl he later matried, she was attend- 
ing Radcliffe College. Nowadays, at home, he spends 
many week ends making toys and furniture for his young 
son and daughter. The Bryans bicycle and fish. Sometimes 
Dick gets away for hunting trips in the Berkshire Hills. 


After being graduated, Dick was enrolled in the General 
Electric student engineering course. So, he became a 
product engineer. He helped develop plastics sealing 
caps, directed creation of the atom smasher's plastics 
parts, and figured out how boats could be molded in one 
piece from plastics. 





In the methods and equipment laboratory, Dick helps 
supervise designs and studies methods that may lead to 
new uses of versatile plastics. This work calls on all the 
abilities Dick and other young product engineers possess, 
and urges them on to greater activities in their field. 


. GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





UR MOVIE editor recently re- 

ceived a letter which pointed out 

that our review of Magic Town had de- 

scribed the film as having many comic 

situations; yet our “Movie Check-List” 
listed the film as a drama. 

“Will you please tell me,” begged 
the reader, “whether Magic Town is a 
comedy or a drama, as I certainly don’t 
want to see a drama.” 

Our friend evidently thought that a 
drama is always a pretty grim and 
gloomy affair. Actually a drama may 
use both comic and tragic incidents, 
depending on which will put across the 
point of the film better. 

That letter made us wonder if other 
readers might be a little hazy about the 
meanings of the terms movie critics use. 
Can you spot a satire at ten paces? Is 
documentary just a five-syllable word 
that sends you scooting for the nearest 
western? 

In order to help you be a better judge 
of the movies you see, we're giving you 
here a short list of dramatic terms. 


What Is Drama? 


In a general sense, all the films you 
see are dramas. A drama is a series of 
events which have “dramatic unity.” 
(This means that the plot has a begin- 
ning, a middle, and a conclusion. ) 

The term drama is often used in a 
more specialized sense (as in our 
“Movie Check List”) to refer to a seri- 
ous film which uses a “straight” dra- 
matic treatment in telling its story (in 
contrast to a comic, tragic, or satiric 
treatment). 

Gentleman’s Agreement is an exam- 
ple of a straight dramatic treatment. It 
tells the story of a man’s fight against 
prejudice in a realistic manner. 

A good drama has a tightly-knit plot; 
all of the characters and events in it 
have a bearing on the main theme. A 
good drama deals with worthwhile sub- 
ject matter. An audience will not be 
moved to great emotion or concern over 
a trite or trivial problem. 

Would you be deeply concerned over 
a millionaire’s loss of his top hat? You 
might be amused, but probably not 
moved. But you probably would be 
concerned over the problem of a boy 
whose father does not understand him. 

Tragedy is a drama which excites 
‘pity or terror in the audience by de- 
picting a series of unhappy events. In 


a tragedy the leading character is 
brought to his downfall because of 
some headstrong passion or some lack 
in his own character. 

Comedy is a drama of a light and 
amusing, rather than a serious, nature. 
A comedy always has a happy ending. 
The chief purpose of comedy is to en- 
tertain. 

A film which has a serious point, but 
which presents its ideas in amusing 
fashion, is called a comedy-drama. 
Magic Town is an example of a com- 
edy-drama. The director of Magic 
Town wished to point out the virtues of 
life in a small town. He put across his 
point through the use of many comic 
scenes. The result was good for laughs; 
but the sole purpose of the film wasn’t 
to make you laugh. A Bob Hope film, 
on the other hand, rarely has any pur- 
pose other than that of entertainment. 

Burlesque is a term applied to a par- 
ticular kind of comedy. A burlesque is 
based on broad humor -—the slapstick, 
pie-throwing variety; its subject matter 
is ludicrous, rather than merely laugh- 
able. 

Back in the days of silent films, most 
of our screen comedies were bur- 
lesques. Without the aid of a sound 
track, the audience best understood the 
humor that could be demonstrated with 
a lemon pie. Now we like a little more 
subtlety in our humor. We want our 
funnymen to be witty in speech, as 
well as wild in their actions. 

The best comedy is always more than 
a string of gags. Most gag lines are for- 
gotten as soon as we leave the theatre. 
Comedy of situation is a higher form of 
comedy, and comedy of character is 
even better. 

Dear Ruth was a comedy of situa- 
tion. The whole plot problem was hu- 
morous. (Remember — a serviceman ar- 
rived on the scene to marry a girl who 
had been writing him letters, when all 
the time the girl’s teen-aged sister had 
been penning the love letters and sign- 
ing her sister’s name?) Life with Father 
was a comedy of character. The film 
was funny mainly because Father Day 
was an amusing fellow. 

Melodrama is the word for exag- 
gerated drama, just as burlesque is the 
word for exaggerated comedy. If the 
term melodrama makes you think of a 
villain with a long black mustache, you 
aren't far wrong. 
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Bernard in Saturday Review of Literature 


“| wonder if it’s any good. . .” 


A whole film may be treated as a 
melodrama in order to create increased 
suspense; or individual scenes in a 
“straight” drama may be treated melo- 
dramatically to set them off as im- 
portant. Mourning Becomes Electra, al- 
though it was actually a tragedy, came 
close to being a melodrama. It was 
photographed with an exaggerated and 
striking use of blacks and whites in 
composition and in costumes. Severa! 
of the cast also went in for acting in 
the “grand manner.” 

When __—si unintentional, melodrama 
(like burlesque) is merely laughable 
and a sign that the film has failed in 
its purpose. Sometimes when a direc- 
tor has a poor or unexciting script, he 
thinks he can cover up its shortcomings 
by exaggerating the little drama it has. 
When he does this, he’s cheating, and 
his film impresses us as being phony. 


Satire 


The purpose of satire is to ridicule 
the vices or follies of the human race. 
It accomplishes this by cutting wit and 
sarcasm. 

Although at first hearing, a satiric 
speech may sound like a comic speech, 
you will soon realize that satire cuts 
deeper. The film director is not merely 
laughing at someone’s foolishness (or 
wickedness); he is trying to laugh it 
out of existence. 

Our film makers don’t use strong 
satire often. However, The Senator Was 
Indiscreet comes close to being a satire. 
The film was an hilarious take-off on 
pompous politicians; but underneath 
the joking you couldn’t help but feel 
that the authors of the screenplay were 
saying that our political system could 
stand considerable improvement. 


Musicals, Westerns, Mysteries 


The musical, the western and the 
mystery are three kinds of films (each 
with a formula of its own) which are 
concocted mainly as a pleasant escape. 
They are rarely meant to be taken as 
serious drama; and there is little real 
characterization in them. 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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ITS A LUCKY Day FOR , 

THIS LITTLE FELLA THAT LETS HURRY TO 
YOU BOYS ACTED QUICKLY. | TOWN. HIS MOTHER 
I COULONT STOP THE 


TRAIN IN TIME! 
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ITS CERTAINLY 

BEST BY TASTE- 
..AND I 

AIM TO KEEP 


agp I ( RIGHT, PARD/ RC 
T ZA SURE TASTES BEST! 


Bill Elliott’s favorite brand is RC. 
He tried leading colas in paper 
cups, found Royal Crown Cola 
tasted much the best. Try it. Two 
full glasses in each bottle! 


See Bill Elliott in 
“OLD LOS ANGELES“ 
A Republic Picture 





BOY dates GIRL 


mind by the length of the shirt 
tail he flies in the breeze. Neither 
does a “new look” mean a new woman. 
Clothes and the way you wear them 
may not reveal your innermost char- 
acter. But they’re a mighty important 
item when someone’s sizing you up for 
the first time — and someone always is. 
And then there’s your general public 
who don’t know your sterling qualities 
as your loving family or your steady 
girl knows them. The g. p. has to judge 
you largely on your appearance. And a 
costume bordering on chaos does not 
generally suggest an orderly mind. 


Q. I date a swell boy, but there is 
one thing wrong. He dresses like a 
scarecrow. How can I tell him tactfully 
to dress neater? I know he has nice 
clothes. 


y= CAN’T MEASURE a man’s 


A. ‘Among girls it’s a point of honor 
to tell another girl when her slip is 
dropping anchor or when her stocking 
seams have gone astray. That’s the way 
it should be between all friends. 

But somehow it seems much harder 
to take your favorite fellow aside for a 
little friendly criticism. You have to 
scurry around the subject being tactful, 
when you'd rather be frank. Here are a 
few diplomatic detours to the bitter 
truth. 

Without actually telling Dave that 
he looks like a refugee from a corn 
field, you might try to make him a 
little more clothes-conscious. Perhaps 
you can do this by commenting on 
other boys’ clothes. We don’t recom- 
mend that you gush and rave ahout 
every smoothie on the street until Dave 
decides you judge a fellow solely by 
the cut of his trousers. But you could 
get your point across by such comments 
as, “One reason I’m voting for Larry 
for president of the Speech Club is that 
his neat appearance always makes 
such a good impression on visiting de- 
baters.” \ 

In addition to showing that you no- 
tice what the other boys wear, you 
might indicate to Dave that you are 
conscious of his clothes, too. On those 
rare occasions when he does discard 
his moth-eaten old track sweater and 
plaid shirt for a white collar and sports 
coat, make your appreciation audible. 
Again, no flowery flattery! If you pour 
it on, you'll only make him squirm. 
Many boys have an idea that it’s not 
masculine to be concerned about their 
clothes, and Dave may not warm up to 
being treated as a dandy. 


But you should be able to put in a 
subtle word to the effect that you think 
he has good taste in clothes (when he 
shows it). No boy will object to your 
telling him he’s wearing a good-looking 
sports coat. Or you might inquire, 
“Where did you get those handsome 
argyle socks, Dave? I scoured the town 
looking for some for Dad’s birthday, 
but I didn’t see any that attractive!” 

If Dave realizes you're impressed 
by his appearance, he may drag the 
sports jacket out of hiding more often. 
And he may be more careful to see that 
his socks harmonize with his tie. 

Depending on your man, you might 
also be able to kid him out of his old 
clothes. If Dave has a sense of humor, 
try giving some of his more fantastic 
costumes the kind of ribbing they de- 
serve. Tell him Aunt Amy wants to 
know whether he was the inspiration 
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for Al Capp’s Dogpatch style of dress; 
or that you've persuaded your mother 
not to send your dad’s old suit to the 
local Clothes for Europe agency, be- 
cause you think he needs it more. Next 
time he shows up for a date looking as 
if he’s been prospecting in the North 
Woods for the last ten months, chal- 
lenge him with, “Oh, I thought we 
were going out! Shall_I run upstairs and 
put on my dungarees, too?” 

A word to the boys: Sure you love 
your old cords and your big purple 
sweater with the basketball letter on it. 
Sally has a battered pair of moccasins 
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and one of her brother’s discarded ski 
shirts that she swears by, too. But 
chances are she doesn’t insist on wear- 
ing them whenever and wherever she 
is with you. Chances are one of the 
reasons you get wobbly knees at the 
thought of squiring Sally around on 
Saturday night is that she always looks 
like the million-dollar-kid you think 
she is. 

You're always proud to show her off 
to the gang. 

Maybe she’d like to be proud of you, 
too. Maybe she doesn’t like to have to 
be constantly apologizing to her par- 
ents for your appearance. (Could be 
Sally’s dad keeps laying down those 
impossibly early curfews, just because 
you don’t look like a very reliable char- 
acier!) 

You don’t have to dress like an 
Esquire fashion ad to make Sally proud 
of you. It’s not so much the suit as it is 
the style in which you wear it. Even 
your basketball sweater wouldn’t be 
objectionable for a casual week night 
date —if you remembered to have it 
cleaned once in awhile, and if you 
sported a spick white shirt beneath it. 
Regular sessions at the barber shop and 
a system for conquering the jalopy 
grease under your fingernails will also 
boost your stock. 

Clothes—no matter how expensive 
or beautifully tailored—do not make 
the man. But untidy, unpressed, or 
grimy clothes can break the best of 
fellows. 


If you have questions similar to 
those which appear on this page, send 
them to Gay Head, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Please do not ask for answers by 
letter, nor enclose postage stamps. 
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Critic’s Vocabulary 
(Concluded) 


The backbone of a musical is its mu- 
sical numbers. These are strung to- 
gether by a simple, amusing plot. 

The western provides an escape by 
using simple dramatic action. Cowboys 
execute feats of derring-do against the 
background of an idealized frontier. 

The mystery, like the western, does 
not pretend to be solving real problems 
or commenting on life; but for the ac- 
tion of the western, it substitutes a 
mental problem. This problem is usually 
unrealistic and its sole purpose is to 
give your wits a workout and your 
spine a tingle. 

Any one of these three escape for- 
mulas can be turned into serious drama 
by adding a dramatic theme to its stock 
ingredients. Crossfire followed the mys- 
tery formula, but a stimulating theme 
was added. Once we had solved the 
mystery, we had some important ideas 
to turn over in our mind. Song of Love 
rose above the average song-and-dance 
musical because it was a serious presen- 
tation of the lives of the famous Schu- 
manns. Sea of Grass had a western set- 
ting, but added a complex plot and 
good characterization. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


YEH! I 
HAVE PLE 


SOME FISH! \ : 
YOULL WIN THE }/7/ dian 
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S BAKED BY NABISCO « 


These golden-good biscuits ore 
pocked with satisfying whole 
wheat flavor—moke a real he-man 
breakfast treat! Always ask for 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat, the 
criginal Niagara Falls product. 




















Documentary 


You're going to be hearing more and 


more about the documentary, which is 
a factual film. Newsreels and the 
March of Time shorts are documenta- 
ries. They use actual people, settings, 
and events, rather than actors and Hol- 
lywood settings, to educate the public 
on serious subjects. 

The “documentary technique” is be- 
ginning to be applied to entertainment 
films. This is one of the most important 
trends in Hollywood at the moment. 
Producers have discovered that a film 
story is more convincing if presented in 
a realistic manner. Call Northside 777 
and T-Men are two current films which 
use the documentary style. 























Higher Education 


No sooner is a college freshman 
seated in his first classroom than he 
encounters ,a set of questions designed 
to reveal his inmost soul to the dean 
or some folksy instructor. A Princeton 
freshman, thus asked why he came to 
Princeton, replied: “Mother liked the 
trees.” 
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—Journal of Education 


The Hitch 
Her Father: “Can you give my daugh- 
ter the luxuries to which she has been 
accustomed?” 
Suitor: “Not much longer. That’s why 
I thought we'd better get married.” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 
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The Apostate 
(Continued) 

house begin using their form of psy- 
chology on Hubert. I mean they finely 
got his mind set against Rotary, be- 
cause when he came home for the 
summer vacation that was about the 
size of things. 

I mean all last summer I thought 
Hubert would never let up. He just 
kept it up, making sarcastic remarks 
about Rotary, see? Even when we was 
on our vacation trip. You know we 
drove out to California and back last 
summer, Harry. Come back with the 
same air in the tires we started out 
with. Well, I thought it would be kind 
of nice. to drop in and eat with the Hol- 


lywood Rotary —you know, just to be 
able to say I had. So I contacted them 
and had ever'thing all fixed up. Well, 
do you know that that boy Hubert 
made so much fun of the idea I just 
had to give it up? That was the way it 
was the whole trip. He got his mother 
around on his side, too. Just to be frank 
with you, I never got so sick and tired 
of anything in all my born days. 

Well, Harry, I had my dander up 
there for a while, and all the bickering 
in the world couldn’t of shook me from 
my stand. But finely Hubert went back 
to college in September, and I thought 
I would have a little peace. Then I 
just got to thinking about it, and it all 
come over me. “Look here, Mister 
Man,” I says to myself, “your faith and 





How to do well with a mademoiselle 


1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


wai ae? 
3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood—and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 


4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts + Ties « Handkerchiefs 





loyalty to Rotary may be a fine thing, 
and all that, but it’s just costing you 
the fellowship of your own son.” 

Now a man can’t practice Rotary in 
the higher sense, and yet at the same 
time be letting his own son’s fellowship 
get loose from him. So there it was. 
Blood’s thicker than water, Harry. 
You'll have to admit that. 

Right along in there, Harry, was the 
first time I begin to attending meetings 
irregular. I'll tell you— you might not 
think so—but it was a pretty tough 
struggle for me. I remember one Mon- 
day noon, Rotary-meeting day, I hap- 
pened to walk past the Hotel Beckman 
just at lunchtime. The windows of the 
Venetian Room was open, and I could 
hear you boys singing a Rotary song. 
You know that one we sing set to the 
tune of “Last Night in the Back Porch.” 
It goes: 

I love the Lions in the morning, 

The Exchange Club at night, 
I love the Y’s men in the evening, 
And Kiwanis aye all right . . . 


Well, I couldn’t carry a tune if I had 
it in a sack, but anyway that’s the way 
it goes. So I just stopped’ in my tracks 
and stood there listening to the song 
coming out of the Hotel Beckman din- 
ingroom. And then the boys come to 
the last verse, 

I love the Optimists in the springtime, 

The Ad Club in the fall, 

But each dav —and in every way — 


I love Rotary best of all... 


I tell you, Harry, that just got me. 
I had a lump in my throat big enough 
to choke a cow. The tears begin com- 
ing up in my eyes, and it might sound 
ridiculous to hear me tell it now, but | 
could of broke down and bawled right 
there on the street. I got a grip on my- 
self and walked on off, but right then | 
says to myself: “The deuce with Hubert 
and his highbrow college-fraternit) 
ideas; I'm going back to Rotary next 
week.” 

Well, I did go back the next week. 
and what happened decided me on tak 
ing the step I decided on. Here’s what 
decided me. You know, I never got 
very well acquainted with Gay Harri 
son, the new secretary. I mean, of 
course, I know him all right, but he 
hasn’t been in Rotary only about a year. 
Well, on that particular day, I just hap- 
pened to let my tongue slip and called 
him Mister Harrison, instead of by his 
nickname. Well, of course, the boys 
slapped a dollar fine on me right then 
and there. I haven't got no kick to 
make about that, but the point is, I had 
a letter from Hubert in my pocket right 
then, telling me that he had run short 
of money. So I just couldn’t help but 
be struck by the idea “I wish I was giv- 
ing Hubert this dollar.” So that’s what 
decided me on devoting any time and 
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finances to another kind of fellowship, 
Harry. 

I get down to the univeristy to sec 
Hubert more frequent now. I make it a 
point to. And the boys come to me, and 
I been helping them a little on their 
frat building fund. There’s a fine spirit 
of fellowship in an organization like 
that. Some boys from the best families 
of the State are members, too. You 
might think from what I said that 
they’d be uppish, but they're not. No 
siree. Not a bit of it. I been down there 
enough for them to know me, now, 
and they all pound me on the back and 
call me H. T., just like I was one of 
them. And I do them, too. And I no- 
tice that when they sit down to a meal, 
they have some songs they sing just 
as lively and jolly as any we had at 
Rotary. Of course, like Hubert said, a 
few of them might have some wild- 
haired ideas about Rotary, but they're 
young yet. And as far as I can see 
there’s not a knocker nor a sourbelly 
among them. Absolutely democratic. 

It puts me in mind of a little inci- 
dence that happened last month when 
a frat threw a big Dad’s Day banquet 
for us down there. All the fathers of 
the boys from all over the State was 
there. Well, to promote the spirit of 
fellowship between dad and son, the 
fraternity boys all agreed to call their 
dads by their first name, just treating 
the dads like big buddies. So at the 
table Hubert happened to forget for a 
minute, and says to me “Dad” some- 
thing. Well sir, the president of the 
frat flashed right out! “All right, Hubie, 
we heard you call H. T. ‘Dad.’ So 
that'll just cost you a dollar for the ice- 
cream fund.” Everbody had a good 
laugh at Hubert getting caught like 
that, but do you know, that boy of 
mine just forked right over without 
making a kick. That shows the stuff, 
don’t it, Harry? Nothing wrong with a 
boy like that. 

And the whole bunch is like that, 
ever one of them. I'll tell you, Harry, 
the boys at that frat of Hubert’s are 
the builders in the coming generation. 
Any man of vision can see that. 

Well, that’s that. Now what was you 
going to say? 





Quick Results 
A minister recently closed his radio 
sermon with the admonition: “Cast 
your bread upon the waters.” Where- 
upon an announcer stepped to the 
microphone for station identification and 
informed the audience that “This is the 
National Breadcasting Company.” 
—Pipefuls 
Easy on the Throat 
Teacher: “Johnny, what is a waffle?” 
Johnny: “A pancake with a non-skid 
tread!” 


Jeanne Halama 











make your pictures 
look like this 





by Ken Johnson 


“~~ 
— 
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The other day, a couple of kids 
showed me some pictures they’d 
taken of the hill on which they coast. 


The pictures had an amateur look 
about them, because the scenery 
looked flat and unreal—as if it had 
been pasted on the background. 


The way to avoid this amateur 
look (and I got this straight from the 
professionals) is to get some object 
in the foreground of your picture. 
(Just as the photographer has gotten 
the birch tree in the foreground of 
the picture above.) It gives your pic« 
ture a feeling of depth. 


Look around. Use a tree, or rock, 
or person. If there’s nothing around, 
stand a pair of skis in the snow, or a 
shovel, or build a snowman. Any- 
thing, so long as you get some object 
in the foreground. 


But before you click the shutter, 


Pe kag 


be sure you have Ansco (and I mean 
Ansco) Film in your camera. 


For Ansco Film has a “wide lati- 
tude” which makes allowance for 
small exposure errors—helps you get 
a better picture every time you click 
that shutter. 


So, to be on the safe side, load your 
camera with Ansco Film. 


Your copy 
is waiting 
Forthoseof youwho 
really want to be- 
come the number 
one photographer in 
school, Ansco has a 
want fascinating booklet 
called “Better Photography Made Easy.’ 


Read it. Study it. It’s easy. Plenty of 
fun. With 60 pages of examples, sug- 
gestions, pictures. Your dealer has a 
copy for you. Just 25¢. Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


ASK FOR Ans SCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 
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No matter how you write 


Esterbrook 


Has Your Number 


--- The Right Point 
For The Way 

You Write. 

You choose 


SS 
Nick 
re 


the point 
that writes Or 
your way... 

and fit it 

into the pen 


yourself 


Lf 
a 2 


Complete pen 
$1.50—$2.00 





TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 








In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter. 


sterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





Short Shots 


“screw-ball” he loves to talk about. 

Joe McCarthy’s favorite is Jay Kirke, 
a character he managed at Louisville in 
the American Association. 

One day Kirke muffed a signal in 
the.last inning, costing Louisville the 
game. McCarthy, usually a mild sort 
of person, blew his top. He told Kirke 
to meet him in the clubhouse after the 
game. 

McCarthy paced the floor savagely. 
He waited and waited, but Kirke didn’t 
show up. The longer McCarthy paced, 
the more furious he became. Most of 
the players were dressed when the door 
opened. There stood Kirke—and a 
priest. 

“Come in, Father,” said Jay. 
you to meet my friends.” 

One of the hottest shots in the East 
is a 5-foot, 9-inch deaf boy named 
Carl Lorello, who stars for the New 
York School for the Deaf. Last season 
he averaged 21 points a game for 22 
games. This year he is steaming along 
at a 23-point-a-game pace. He set a 
new district record against Mahopac 
High by sinking 54 points, 43 of them 
in the second half. 

The dope on Carl was sent to me by 
Pat Garrigan, of New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
High, and Bob Mullally, of the New 
York School for the Deaf. 

Everybody wants to get into the act. 
Nows it’s the girls, June Stires, of 
Blytheville (Ark.) High, tells me that 
Sue Widner, a forward on Blytheville’s 
girls’ team, scored 53 points against 
Gosnell High this season. June won- 
ders if this is a record. 

Maybe for this season, June. Certainly 
not for all time. In 1925 Marie G. Boyd, 
of Central High, Lonaconing, Md., 
scored — hold on to your bonnet, honey, 
you won't believe this— 156 points 
in a game against Ursaline Academy! 
Her team won, 163-3. 

Frank Keaney, Rhode Island State’s 
famous basketbal! coach, was trying to 
teach his freshmen how to shoot fouls. 
But he kept being interrupted by a 
fresh kid, who wasn’t the least bit 
bashful about contradicting and cor- 
recting him. Finally Keaney blew up. 

“Look, son,” he said,*“you go right 
to the infirmary and tell the doctor there 
to give you a sanity test. If he finds 
you mentally okay, tell him to give 
you a written note to that effect and 
bring it back to me.” 

The freshman’s ears burned and he 
left immediately. He returned a half 


_ big-league manager has a 


“T want 


Ernie Garra in Collier's 
“Aw, Coach! You wouldn’t want 
me for center. Shucks! I’m no good.” 


hour later, waving a slip of paper, He 
thrust it into Keaney’s face. 

“T’ve got it, Keaney,” he challenged. 
“Now let’s see you get yours.” 

Judging by the 1947 honor roll of 
outstanding track and field perform- 
ances, California leads the land in the 
production of schoolboy track stars. Of 
the 115 star performances listed, Cali- 
fornia acounted for 25. Texas came next 
with 19 listings, followed by [Illinois 
with 15, Indiana with 9, Ohio with. 8, 
and Iowa-with 5. 

The football fans refuse to forget that 
the season “died” three months ago. 
They still keep bombarding me with 
records. Pete Dugan, coach at Massena 
(N. Y.) High, puts in a plug for his 
left halfback, Gusty Creazzo. Gusty, a 
16-year-old sophomore, started the 
season as a third-string end. Later 
Coach Dugan promoted him to the first- 
string backfield. Here’s how Gusty 
showed his appreciation (against Pots- 
dam High): 

He gained a total of 394 yards, 
scored two touchdowns on runs of 74 
and 54 yards, and set up three of his 
team’s four other scores. In two subse- 
quent games, Gusty tallied five more 
times on runs of 75, 40, 60, 69, and 
15 yards. 

“In your January 19 column,” writes 
Marion Lalli, of Memorial High, West 
New York, N. J., “you praised the Santa 
Monica (Calif.) High football team for 
rolling up 426 points to their foes’ 71 in 
12 games. I don’t think that is so good. 
because it averages up to only 35.5 
points per game to their opponents’ 
5.91. 
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“In 1946 Memorial High scored 477 
points in 11 games to their rivals’ 39. 
That gave them an average of 43.36 to 
their opponents’ 3.54. Our average for 
the past two seasons is 41.6 to the ene- 
mies’ 4.5. Bring on Michigan!” 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


OLYMPIC RESULTS 


Our Uncle Sam did very nicely in 
the 1948 Winter Olympic Games held 
last month. We finished a cozy third. 

Sweden won the championship with 
82 points. Switzerland was runner-up 
with 77 points; then came U. S. with 
73% points. 

Here are the stars who led the U. S. 
team to its surprising third-place finish: 

1. Gretchen Fraser, 28-year-old pig- 
tailed housewife from Vancouver, Wash. 
— the first American ever to win a first 
place in skiing. 

2. Dick Button, 18-year-old figure 
skater from Englewood, N. J.—the 
first American ever to win the men’s 
figure skating title. His performance was 
judged the greatest ever seen in the 
Olympic Games. 

3. Francis Tyler, of Saranac, N. Y. 
— pilot of the winning four-man bob- 
sled team. 

Speed Skating 

500 meters (547 yards) —Finn Helge- 
sen, Norway. 

1500 meters (metric mile) — Sverre Far- 
stad, Norway. 

5,000 meters (3% miles) — Reidar Lia- 
klev, Norway. 

10,000 meters (6% miles) — Ake Sey- 
ffarth, Sweden. 

Figure Skating 
- Men’s— Richard Button, Englewood, 
Women's — Barbara Ann Scott, Canada. 

Pairs — Micheline Lannoy and Pierre 

Baugniet, Belgium. 
Skiing 
Men’s slalom —Edi Reinalter, Switzer- 


Women’s slalom — Gretchen Fraser, Van- 
couver, Wash. 

Men’s downhill — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s downhill — Hedy Schlunegger, 
Switzerland. 

Men’s Nordic combined (11-mile cross- 
country and jump) — Heikki Hasu, Finland. 

Men’s Alpine combined (downhill and 
slalom ) — Henri Oreiller, France. 

Women’s Alpine combined — Trude Bei- 
ser, Austria. 

Special ski jump — Peter Hugsted, Nor- 
way. 

18-kilometer (11 miles) cross-country — 
Martin Lundstrom, Sweden. 

40-kilometer (25 miles) relay — Sweden. 

50-kilometer (31 miles) — Nils Karlsson, 


Sweden. 
Bobsledding 

One-man cresta — Nino Bibbia, Italy. 

Two-man — Switzerland. 

Four-man — United States (Francis Ty- 
ler, Lake Placid, N. Y., pilot; Pat Martin, 
Lake Placid; Ed Rimkus, Schenectady, 
N. ¥,; Bill D’Amico, Lake Placid). 

Ice Hockey 
Canada— Won seven games, tied one. 
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| SOFTBALL 1S ONE OF AMERICA'S 
) FASTEST GROWING SPORTS... 


LOING 
Les 


1 MUST Be, 
CRAZY: 
I'D HAVE SWORN 
SOMETHIN ’ PASSED 
ME A SECONDAGO! 


HOW, 


A MAN RUNNING 

THE 100 YARD 

DASH IN 9.4 
(WORLD RECORD Time) 

1S TRAVELING 

ABOUT 20 MPH. 

ss --. AN ANTELOPE 
EA RAS BEEN TIMED AT 


\ 


XS. Re MILES PER HOUR 


SPALDING TRACK SHOES ARE 
WORN BY LEADING TRACK STARS 


\ oe THE CHOICE OF MOST COACHES 


= 
7—-tS 


| BUT Is IT SOFT? NO siR! 
THE SPALDING SOFT BALL USED BY THOUSANDS 
OF TEAMS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
— KEEPS ITS SHAPE,GAME AFTER GAME 


FREE! 


A few copies of the 
1947 Sports Show 
cartoon books are 
still available. 
Write Spalding, 
Dept.SM,19 Beek- 
man St., New York 
8, N. Y. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SPALDING LABEL 
next time you buy athletic 


equipment and get the 
best! a 


SPALOING 


SETS THE PACE (N SPORTS 


a. 





Quantity 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Just one of 31 exciting Scholastic-BANTAMS. 
Read the list of titles below and place your 
order today. 


TWENTY GRAND is priced at only 20c for student subscribers. 


TITLE 


TWENTY GRAND 
Short Stories 


. SEVENTEEN 


by Booth Tarkington 


. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 


by Sally Benson 


. LONG, LONG AGO 





by Al a. Ww Heat? 


. BABBITT 


by Sinclair Lewis 


. A SAKI SAMPLER 


by Saki (H. H. Munro) 


. THREE HOSTAGES 


by John Buchan 


. DAVID HARUM 


by Edward Noyes Westcott 


. COLD JOURNEY. 


by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 


. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 


by C. S. Forester 


. GENGHIS KHAN 


by Harold Lamb 


. SCARAMOUCHE 


by Rafael Sabatini 


. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 


by Zane Grey 


. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOKSHOP 


220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


. GREEN MANSIONS 


by W. H. Hudson 
TOTAL 


Quantity 


16. 


17. 


18. 


TITLE 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 
WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 


by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


. ONLY YESTERDAY 


by Frederick Lewis Allen 


. THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER 


by F. Yeats-Brown 


. ROGUE MALE 


by Geoffrey Household 


. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


by Arthur Train 


. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 


by Ernest Thompson Seton 


. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 


by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 


by W. L. White 


. THIS IS THE NAVY 


edited by Gilbert Cant 


. MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 


by Kathryn Forbes 


. TREASURE ISLAND 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 


. MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 


by Babe Ruth and others 


. THE PEARL 


by John Steinbeck 
TOTAL 


All Titles 25¢ Each (except Twenty Grand) 
MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles) 
Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless order is to be billed to school authorities. 
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JAZZ 

##+# Ory’s Creole Trombone, The 
Last Time, Once in a While, Struttin’ 
with Some Barbecue, Got No Blues, I’m 
Not Rough, Put "Em Down Blues, and 
Savoy Blues (Columbia). Louis Arm- 
strong and his Hot Five. Eight of Louis’ 
1927 recordings with Louis on trumpet; 
Kid Ory, trombone; Johnny Dodds, clar- 
inet; Lil Armstrong, piano; and Johnny 
St. Cyr, banjo. A really terrific album, 
not only of an earlier jazz period, but of 
just plain great jazz playing. Put away 
the best china before playing — the 
joint will be jumping. 


SWING 

## As Long as You Think of Me 
and You Gotta Crawl Before You Walk 
(Victor). The Dardanelle Trio. Ex- 
tremely tasty and tuneful playing by 
the trio with vocals cut from the same 
piece of cloth by Dardanelle. 

+ Sweet Lorraine (London). Jack 
Parnell and his Quartet. A beautiful ar- 
rangement played with feeling — but 
very much like the King Cole platter. 
The backing, Old Men Re Bop, could 
be played with more imagination. 


VOCAL 

## My Baby Likes to Be-Bop and 
You Can't Make Money Dreaming 
(Capitol). Johnny Mercer and the King 
Cole Trio. The King and his Trio are 
as good as ever. Mercer sings just as he 
always does, but we can’t see that he’s 
much of an addition to a Cole disc. 

#HTI See You in My Dreams, 
Something to Remember You By, I'll 
Get By, More than You Know, I'll 
Never Be the Same, East of the Sun, 
When Day Is Done, and For You (Co- 
lumbia). Buddy Clark. An album of 
generally straightforward singing which 
ranges from poor (I'll Never) to good 
(For You). The main fault with the 
poor singing is woodenness—a_ tend- 
ency to express emotion or give an in- 
terpretation solely by a change of 
volume. 

#2 Sweet Lorraine, I’m in the 
Mood for Love, Sleepy Time Gal, My 
Fate Is in Your Hands, On the Sunny 
Side of the Street, If I Could Be with 
You, I Can’t Get Started and Sweet 
Marie (Columbia). The Charioteers. 
An album of wonderful songs, beauti- 
fully sung. Notice how the Charioteers 
manage to make each disc sound dif- 
ferent from the one before. 
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Speaking of Gooke 


INSIDE U. S. A., by John Gunther, Har- 
per. 1947. $5. 


Inside U. S. A. was liked so much by 
a group of students from a number of 
New York City high schools that they 
chose to discuss it on their weekly radio 
program (Young Book Reviewers) over 
station WMCA. One of these young re- 
viewers read Inside U. S. A. three times; 
another, who came to hear the program, 
took one look at the size of the book 
and left it alone. These are typical re- 
actions to Inside U. S. A. 

It’s a whale of a book! John Gunther 
traveled over almost every inch of the 
U. S., asked questions, and interviewed 
people. In his book he sets out to tell 
what makes the people, the cities, and 
the 48 states of the U. S. tick. What do 
they have in common? How are they 
different? Who really runs each city? 
Who are the VIPs (very important per- 
sons) of the U. S. A.? 

Facts a la Gunther are readable and 
fascinating. Gunther’s impressions are 
brisk and straightforward. You may or 
may not feel that his descriptions of 
people and places usually hit the nail 
squarely on the head. 

WARNING: Don’t tackle Inside 
U. S. A. from the first chapter on Cali- 
fornia and plough straight through 
(unless you’re a Californian). It isn’t 
that sort of a book. Begin with’ the 
chapter on your own state or city. Then 
read Gunther's interviews with some of 
the presidential candidates you've 
heard about. Finally branch out to the 
chapters on other states. 

A book of this sort is a challenge to 
a reader. Taking up the challenge has 
rewards; Inside U. S. A. has headed the 
list of popular non-fiction in the country 
since it came out nine months ago. 
When you've read all, or most, of it, 
ask yourself whether it gives you a pic- 
ture of the country you know. 


BABE RUTH, by Tom Meany. Barnes. 
1947. $2.75. 


This is a very superior sketch of the 
greatest home-run hitter of all time. It’s 
a light, amusing tale that will tickle 
your funnybone. 

Babe Ruth is not intended as a 
biography. Instead, it offers a host of 
funny anecdotes about baseball’s most 
colorful player. It covers Babe Ruth’s 


youth in a Baltimore orphanage, his 
early days as a Red Sox pitcher, and 
the era of glory, big money, and laughs 
with the New York Yankees. 

Meany tells the story just as Babe 
lived it— with gusto and high humor. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS, by Janet Whitney. 
Little, Brown. 1947. $4. 


Here’s a first-rate biography for 
mature readers, It’s about a spirited 
girl who, despite the fact tha: she lived 
in the late 1700s when girls were to be 
seen and not heard, was as interested 
and full of opinions about the exciting 
times as was her famous husband. 

Abigail Adams was the wife of John 
Adams, the second President of the 
United States, and the mother of John 
Quincy Adams, the sixth President of 
the United States. She grew up in the 
days of the Stamp Act, the Townsend 
Act, and the Boston Tea Party. 

As this story opens, the young lawyer 
John Adams is calling regularly at 
Abigail Smith’s home. John Adams, at 
21, has graduated from Harvard and 
has just been presented to the bar in 
Boston. He is a quick-thinking, con- 
fident, ambitious young man; and he 
has determined not to marry until he is 
well on his way in his career. But he has 
reckoned without the lively young 
Abigail. 

Instead of narrowing her interests to 
the- household, Abigail's marriage 
broadens her interests to include the 
world. By sharing her husband’s hopes 
and problems, she takes part in the 
man’s world about her. And John 
Adams handles his public affairs with 
the calm and surety that comes from a 
happy marriage. 

This book is as much about John 
Adams and the events surrounding the 
beginning of our country as it is about 
Abigail. Those who are thrilled by our 
early history and the men who made it 
will like Abigail Adams. 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR, edited 
by H. William Fitelson, Rinehart, 
1947. $4. 


Radio adaptations of 12 plays broad- 
cast by the “Theatre Guild on the Air” 
are collected in this book. 

All twelve plays are well-known: The 
Guardsman, Strange Interlude (Parts 
One and Two), They Knew What They 
Wanted, Payment Deferred, On Bor- 
rowed Time, Three Men On a Horse, 
Ah! Wilderness, The Silver Cord, The 
Show-Off, I. Remember Mama, and 
Dead End. 

Here are scripts for one-hour club or 
radio programs. You can learn a good 
deal about radio script writing by com- 
paring these to the original plays. But if 
you're not interested in the script angle, 
read the original plays. 
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“America’s Newest 
Sensation on Wheels! 


LIGHTWEIGHT, SINGLE CYLINDER; built by the 
des 


Motorcycling Fun 
For Everyone 


Personal Transportation 
at Low Cost! 


Here it is . . . ev- 

erybody’s motor- 
cycle .. . a light- a- 
weight, sturdy, ~—|%* 
genuine Harley- 
Davidson that will 
take you places safely, quickly, 
conveniently and economically. 
Costs little to buy, little to op- 
erate. Handles easily, rides com- 
fortably. Just the thing for going 
to and from work, school, store, 
‘town and on trips to distant places. 
Miles of enjoyment at pennies of 
cost! Dependable personal trans- 
, portation at real 
‘ JN savings! See your 
E>. Harley - Davidson 
dealer today, and 
ask him to let you 
ride the new 125. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


Dept. SC, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


@ MOTOR—Single unit motor end trans- 
mission, Air-cooled, two cycle, single 
cylinder, Aluminum head. 

@ TRANSMISSION —Three speed. Constant 
mesh gears. Foot shift. 

@ IGNITION — Waterproof, with 6-pole 
shunt generator, voltage regulator, stor- 
age battery and coil. 

@ TIRES — 3.25 x 19”. 

@ BRAKES — Large, 5” internal expand- 
ing brake on each wheel. 

@ SPEEDOMETER — Built into headlamp 
housing. 


For Boys and Girls 


For Men and Women 














Students! 
GET BETTER MARKS 


MORE FREE TIME 


with o Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


REGULATION 84 character keyboard 
same as on big office machines 
* (1. toucn seuector 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPACER 
3. FLOATING SHIFT 
4. ONE STROKE RIBBON 
REVERSE 


5. rvpeaar sPeep soostes 
ASK DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
SENIORS fessmer 


classmates 


ica 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 


rettc cards ond ample Kit 
PRINTCRAFT raioes're 
Seranton 5, Pa 





CLASS RINGS, 
PINS & GUARDS 


by cur expert designers. o: from your rough shetch 
RING shown, $200 PIN only: gold-filled $1.00: sterling 
silver or gold plete, TS< GUARD: seme prices os pin 
Add Fed Tex olf prices) Request typice! style sheet 


@ K. GROUSE CO, 400 Bruce Ave, Ne. Attleboro, Mass. 





LUDWIG FESSNER CO., Inc. 
Pertiend Ave. + Department 3 + Redhester §, 0 ¥. 








R82 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co. ‘ AS 


TYPEWRITERS! 


vrices subject 
All Makes—Rebuilt or New 
For School, Office or Home Use 
Write for Information 
M & M TYPEWRITER CO. 
82 W. Washi St.. Chicago, tl. 
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Say What You Please 


(Concluded) 


understand the action taken by the 
various nations at the U. N. 

The school faculty and Miss Anne 
Hale, executive secretary of the United 
Nations Association of Rochester, N. Y. 
are hearty supporters of the club. 

We are planning a drive to collect 
money for food to go to Europe. We 
have planned an extensive publicity 
campaign for a period prior to and in- 


 jcluding our U. N. Week (March 1 


through 5). During this period we will 
present the school assembly program. 
We're using the showcase in the main 
foyers for displays. We've also set up 
a table in the school library for all the 
literature on the U. N. 

Through these activities we hope to 
promote better understanding in our 
school and to make students United 
Nations-conscious. 

Adele M. Holtzman 
Corresponding Secretary 
U. N. Club 

Benjamin Franklin H. S. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We thoroughly agree with Dolores 
Wolfer (issue of Feb. 9) that there 
should be no teen-age drinking. We 
think that if the school and church 
organizations would provide enough 
wholesome recreation, teen-agers would 
not go to places where there would be 
any liquor. 

We also agree with Dolores that you 
do a wonderful job in advising us on 
teen-age problems. An article should be 
written on the liquor question. 

Mary Lois Halsey 
Imogene L. Sontchi 
Wawaka (Ind.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I always turn to “Say What You 
Please!” first, I enjoy finding out what 
the opinions and thoughts of my fellow 
readers are. 

Joanne Cook 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I liked the business letter in the Eng- 
lish section (Jan. 19 issue) of your 
magazine. We are studying the friendly 
and the business letter in English class, 
and our teacher discussed your letter. 

It helped us understand the “musts” 
of letter writing. 

Nancy Schwinn 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Your short story, “Kid Brother,” fas- 
cinated me. It was full of excitement 
and so realistic and full of suspense, 
too. Sometimes I expected the ball to 


come tumbling out of the magazine and 
hit me squarely in the face. I thank 
you for real reading entertainment. 
Margaret Gomez 
San Diego ({Calif.) H. S 


Dear Editor: 

Universal Military Training is a good 
idea — but for boys only, If the girls 
took the training, who'd be left to keep 
the homefires burning? Girls do most of 
the homekeeping and it would interrupt 
the art if the girls were sent for UMT. 
even for six months. 

UMT would be good for most boys 
They need to learn a little discipline. 
The training might do away with some 
of the juvenile delinquency. 

On the other hand, wouldn’t UMT 
interfere with boys’ schooling? For ex- 
ample, a boy might have to give up his 
study of science for a year. Maybe his 
interests would change, and we'd lose 
a future scientist. 

Doris Smith 
Independence (Ore.) H. S 
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Get FAST 


o 

UP and DOWN Relic 
ios Are you miserable with coughs 

from colds or smoking? Suffer 
with stuffy nose? Here’s relief 
—fast...cough drops that work 
up and down. Famous Smith 
Brothers medication goes down to ease 
tickle, soothe irritated membranes. Menthol 
vapors go up to bring cool comfort to stuffy 
nose. Smith Brothers are richer in menthol 
—plus exclusive Smith Brothers medication. 
Look for “Trade” and “Mark” on orange 
box. Buy them today. STILL ONLY 5 


SMITH BROTHERS 


g MENTHOL 
2 couGH props @ 


MEDICATED 








CLASS OFFICERS 3 
Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- Vetch 
r Senet pee, Sesame 

Y Pins, Me up. Write today for free catalog. WW 
Dept. P, Metal Arts Ce., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Soft-Spoken 


In the days of the Old West, a young 
college graduate inherited a ranch and 
went out to run it. He soon discovered 
that his cattle were being rustled and 
that his neighbor, who was a notorious 
killer, was the rustler. 

Being a timid person, he was at a 
loss as to the best way to handle the 
situation. Finally, after much thought, 
le decided to send the man a letter. 
The message read: “Dear Neighbor, I 
would appreciate it very much if you 
would be more careful in the future 
about leaving your hot branding irons 
lying around where my stupid cattle 


can lie down on them.” » 
— W. N. Golden, ‘Coronet’ 


How Firm a Foundation? 


“Is my son becoming well-grounded 
in languages?” 

“I would put it even stronger than 
that,” replied the teacher. “I would say 


that he is actually stranded on them.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Pointing the Moral 


The young teacher had just finished 
telling a small boy in her class the story 
of a lamb that had strayed from the 
flock and been eaten by a wolf. 

“You see,” she said, “had the lamb 
been obedient and stayed in the flock, 
it would not have been eaten by the 
wolf, would it?” 

“No, m’am,” answered the boy. “It 
would have been eaten by us.” 

Watchman - Examiner 





Saturday Evening Post 
“Well, no, operator—not 
exactly person-to-person.” 


Touche 


The man had just bought a cigar in 
a department store and started to light 
it. 

“Didn't you notice the sign?” asked 
the salesgirl. 

“What!” exploded the customer. 
“You sell cigars in here, but you pro- 
hibit smoking?” 

The salesgirl smiled sweetly: “We 


also sell bath towels.” 
Canning Trade 


Daylight Insomnia 

During a conversation with an old 
friend he hadn’t seen for some time, 
a Florida farmer was asked how he 
had been sleeping. 

“I sleep good nights,” he said, “and 
I sleep pretty good mornings, but af- 
ternoons I just seem to twist and 


» 
turn.” 
—Woodmen of the World Magazine 


One Good Turn... 


The minister had just finished marry- 
ing a lovely plumber and a lovely 
young thing. When the ceremuny was 
over, the plumber sidled up to the par- 
son and whispered in his ear, “I haven't 
any money, but I can fix your gas meter 
so it won't register.” 


—Sunshine Magazine 


The Anteater 


Mother: “Stop reaching across the 
table, Junior. Haven’t you a tongue?” 
Junior: “Yes, but my arm’s longer.” 


Erva Carlson 


Education Not Important 


Actor David Niven, who is now in 
London working on a new film, relays 
to us England’s latest humor: 

A man went into a bird shop and 
asked for a parrot. 

“Yes,” said the shopkeeper, “we have 
a nice bird from Africa that speaks six 
languages.” 

“How much is it?” asked the cus- 
tomer. 

When told the price was 45 pounds, 
the customer protested. 

“After all,” the shopkeeper countered, 
“the bird speaks six languages!” 

“I don't care,” retorted the customer. 
“All I want to know is—IS IT TEN- 
DER?” 


He Asked for It! 

A character in the Official Detective 
radio series heard on MBS has been 
heard querulously asking for a match on 
the last two or three programs. When 
Win Wright, producer of the series, 
entered his office the other morning he 
found a crate from the Diamond Match 
Company containing 50,000 matches 
and a note saying, “We couldn’t stand 
it any longer.” 

Broadcasting & Telecasting 
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1948 EDITION of “Fishing —What 
Tackle and When” now ready. Shows 
South Bend and Oreno quality- 
built tackle that will make your 

sport complete. Color pic- 
tures of fishes. Casting 
instructions. Every 
fisherman needs a 
copy. A postal 
gets it, free! 


FISHING Af 


The perfect 
casting rod—has 
live, supple action. 
The tip weighs only 
3% ounces. Length $15 
4 feet, 11 inches. . . 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
877 HIGH ST., SO. BEND 23, IND. 


OUTH BEND 





A good school paper requires good reporters, 


good editors, and good artists. A good peanut 

requires tasty flavor, freshness, and crispness. 

That, in a nutshell, spells PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
They have what it takes to make the headlines in the peanut field— 
vitamins for energy and a flavor that can’t be beaten. So, for the 
tastiest quick-energy snack a nickel can buy, try PLANTERS PEANUTS 
or the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


TRY THE ‘‘HEADLINE’’ PEANUT 
IT ALWAYS SPELLS GOOD NEWS 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Palestine (p. 7) 
Aim 

To show the conflicting interests of 
the Arabs and Jews, of the U. S., Brit- 
ain, and Russia in the Palestine prob- 
lems; to examine the role of the U. N. 
in this critical situation. 


Discussion Questions 

Who is to supervise the partition of 
Palestine? Why are the big powers con- 
cerned about keeping- on good terms 
with the Arabs? What do some nations 
fear if Russia sends troops to Palestine? 
How would U. N. be weakened if the 
Arab states used force to wreck parti- 
tion plans? How does the partition 
problem affect the United States? 


Student Activities 

Imagine that your class is the U. N. 
Commission supervising the partition 
of Palestine. Make recommendations 
for plans to carry out partition. Would 
you advise any other plan of action? 
Would you create an_ international 
police force? 

Hold a forum discussion on “The 
United States should encourage the set- 
ting up of an international police force 
to supervise Palestine’s partition.” In- 
cl.de discussion on whose troops 


should be used. ® 


References 

In Senior Scholastic: Special issue on 
Palestine and the Arab League, Septem- 
ber 22, 1947. “Palestine Split Between 
Arabs and Jews,” Dec. 15, 1947, 
page 7. 

Foreign Policy Reports. Feb. 
1948, “Partition of Palestine.” 

(Concluded on next nage) 


15, 





SPECIAL ISSUES 


Here is the schedule for special 
issues of Senior Scholastic (Social 
Studies) for the remainder of the 
semester. 

March 15 — Freedom of the Press 

April 5— Transportation (em- 
phasis on Railroads) 

April 12 — Atomic Energy 

May 10 — The New Europe 











FOR ALL CLASSES 


Russian Business Methods 
(p. 14) 


To show that Russia's system of doing 
business has not eliminated inflation, 
the “ruling class,” and other economic 
pitfalls; and to show how it is inferior to 
our economic system, both in produc- 
tiveness and in individual freedom. 


Discussion Questions 

What was Lenin’s New Economic 
Plan? Why did he introduce it? What 
evidence is there that Russia has a rul- 
ing class? What sacrifices have the Rus- 
sians made to build dams and factories? 
Give examples to show that Russia’s in- 
dustrial system doesn’t work as well as 
ours does. Why did Russia have to de- 
value the ruble? . 


Student Activities 

Write the conversation (whispered) 
of a Russian father and mother in a 
middle class family when they heard 
that the ruble had been devaluated. 

Write one page,.in the diary of a 
Russian servant to a big Russian official. 
Imagine the servant has tried to be a 


good Communist. He wonders why 


some people in Russia are still rich. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Organizations 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 
To name and describe typical clubs 


and organizations and to explain why 
America is a nation of “joiners.” 


Motivation 


Have you ever played “cops and _rob- 
bers” or Indians? Have you ever pre- 
tended that you were a G-Man? If so, 
why? Was it to have a chance to dress 
up, speak a different vocabulary, and 
act like someone “out of this world”? 
Was it to escape temporarily from the 
boredom of everyday, hum-drum life? 


Discussion Questions 

Sweet Land of Secrecy: Why do 
adult Americans join secret societies? 
Why do many businessmen and poli- 
ticians join secret orders? Secret socie- 
ties are gateways to a never-never land. 
What does this statement mean? What 
are some of the adjectives and ritual of 
secret societies which add to the excite- 
ment of belonging? What are some of 
the fancy names for officers? 

They Gave America a New Look: 


» What activities interested members of 


the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs before Mrs. Decker’s time? How 
did Mrs. Decker change these interests? 
What are some of the Clubs’ accom- 
plishments in your community? What 
subjects are discussed at meetings of 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs? 

The Apostate: Why did H. T. decide 
to quit Rotary? How did H. T. go 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


Westward Expansion 

Tell how American traders, explorers, 
and settlers helped us win the Oregon 
territory. What other nations were in- 
terested in Oregon? What settlement 
was made? Why was England inter- 
ested in having Texas remain an inde- 
pendent nation? 


Student Activities 

Give oral reports on (1) the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition; (2) John Jacob 
Astor; (3) Captain Robert Gray; (4) 
President James Polk; (5) John C. 
Fremont. 

Draw a map of the U. S., tracing the 
route of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion. 


Public Health Service 


This lesson is based on pages 10, 11, 
and 16 in this issue. A “Careers Ahead” 
article on the Nursing profession will 
be published in a later issue. 


References 


Senior Scholastic, “The State of the 
Nation’s Health.” Oct. 14, 1946, page 


8 “World Health Organization 
(W.H.O.),” Oct. 20, 1947 (Supple- 
ment), page 35. 

“Can We Solve Our Health Prob- 
lem?” Look. Nov. 11, 1947, page 52. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To explain the Public Health Serv- 


ice’s program for Protecting and im- 
proving the nation’s health. 


Motivation 

Do you think that you could remain 
healthy in an unhealthy community? 
Can a community, a state, or a nation 
be healthy in unhealthy surroundings? 
Why does modern civilization make 
public health services more important? 


Discussion Questions 

Why was the Public Health Service 
founded? What are the chief duties of 
the PHS? How does the PHS help local 
communities and states to expand their 
health facilities? What are some of the 
chief accomplishments of the PHS? 
What are the chief differences in the 
health bills sponsored by Senator Wag- 
ner and Senator Taft? Do you favor 
either of them? Which one? Defend 
your answer. 


Make a survey of health services in 
your community. How many doctors 
and nurses are there? What hospital 
and clinic facilities exist? Do the local 
industries have voluntary health insur- 
ance (like the Blue Cross plan)? If so, 
how does it work? What provisions for 
medical care exist for people with little 
or no money? Is there a school health 
program? 

Draw up a plan for an ideal health 
system for your community. Estimate 
the number of doctors, nurses, clinics 
and hospitals (with number of beds) 
which would be needed to serve all the 
community’s needs. What work should 
be done to prevent the spread of dis- 
eases? What about dental care? What 
should be done to prevent accidents? 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 


Palestine: 1. (1) b; (2) ec; (8) b; (4) 
b; (5) b; (6) c. I. (1) b; (2) b; (38) b; 
(4) a; (5) ¢. 

Who Am I? (1) James Polk; (2) Wil- 
liam Clark; (3) John J. Astor. 

The Russian Way: (1) F; (2) T; (3) 
T; (4) F; (5) T; (6) F. 

Public Health: (1) World Health Or- 
ganization; (2) Senator Robert Taft; (3) 
20 years; (4) to care for sick sailors; 150 


(c). 


years. 
Word Quiz: 





For English Classes 
(Concluded) 


about making a buddy of his son? Why 
did Hubert object to Rotary? Were the 
beliefs of the fraternity much different 
from Rotary? Why did H, T. like Rotary 
so much? What did H. T. do to make 
the fraternity men like him, and to help 
his son? Do you think that most of 
Hubert’s friends will grow up to be 
Rotarians? 


Student Activities 

Make an oral report on The League | 
of Women Voters. 

Invite a representative of the Rota- 
rians, Lions, Exchange, or other service 
clubs to class to explain the work of 
such organizations. 

Appoint a student committee to ask 
your local service clubs what scholar- 
ships are available for high school stu- 
dents. " 

Appoint a committee of girls to inves- 
tigate the work of the King’s Daughters, 
Santa Claus Girls, and other goodwill 
organizations in town. 

Interview the presidents of the local 
literary clubs to see what their pro- 
grams of study are for the year. 

Make a chart of clubs in your town. 


Down the side write the clubs’ names 
and across the top write type (social, 
political, civic or social betterment, 
etc.), how you can join, program high- 
lights for year, other facts. 

Make a list of clubs and organizations 
available to young people just out of 
high school. 

Organize a School Speakers’ Bureau 
to give talks about the school and school 
life at meetings of local adult clubs. 


References 


See Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, 1948, 
page 3-T. 


Autobiography (p. 21) 


Check-Test Questions 


“I'm not famous. How can I write 
about myself?” you say. What could you 
write about yourself that would be in- 
teresting to others? Would you describe 
your birth? Would you discuss your 
school grades? Or would you choose to 
enlarge on some one incident in your 
life which might be of interest to 
others? 

Make a list of ten books in your 
library which are autobiographies, Look 
through the tables of contents to see 
what the authors write about. 


Answers to Read All About It (p. 24) 


I. The irony of “The Apostate” comes 
from the reader’s realization, at the end of 
the story, that Hubert, Jr. and his fraternity 
brothers are doing the same things they 
look down upon in Rotery. 

II. 1. In America, we lack antiquity 
and royalty. Secret societies satisfy a crav 
ing for both of these. 

2. The author points to the number of 
group-insurance societies and business-so- 
cial clubs already in existence, as proof that 
those who are looking for the benefits of 
such clubs do not need to join secret or- 
ganizations, 

3. Schism (division or separation). 

4. Mention of the faraway and exotic 
Red Sea is high sounding and flowery. It is 
also impossible of fulfillment. 

5. 1(d.), 2(e), 3(b), 4(a), 5(c) 

III.1. There are many more housewives 
than there are business or professional 
women. 

2. They have to work in the daytime. 

3. (c) 

4. Is Today’s Woman Ready for To- 
morrow? 

5. Unity in Diversity. 

6. The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs maintains two registered lobbyists in 
Washington, D. C.; and the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs was consulted in San Fran- 
cisco when the United Nations Charter 
was drawn up. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series, No. 24 in 


Professions in Russia senior tunior, sna Word Week 


Books: Forced Labor in Soviet Rus- 
sia, David Dallin and Nicolaevsky 
(Yale Univ. Press, ’47), $3.50. Work- 
ers Before and After Lenin, Manya 
Gordon (Dutton, 41), $4. My Lives in 
Russia, Markoosha Fischer (Harper, 
44), $2.75. Artists in Uniform, Max 
Eastman (Knopf, ’34), $2.50. Assign- 
ment in Utopia, Eugene Lyons (Har- 
court, 37), $3.50. Real Soviet Russia, 
David Dallin (Yale Univ. Press, *44), 


Transportation 


PAMPHLETs: Railroads: Quiz on Rail- 
roads and Railroading (46), free: Rail- 
roads at Work (’45), free; Our Rail- 
roads, Teachers Kit (’45), free; all from 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington 6, 
D. C. Air: Air Transportation (’45), 
United Airlines, 23 E. Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, free. Wings over America, 
John Stuart (Pamphlet No. 114, *46), 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38 St., 
New York 16, 10c. - 

ARTICLEs: Special Issue, “Transporta- 
tion,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 25, °46. 
“From Here to There: Postwar,” J. 
Marshall, Collier's, Aug. 11, ’45. “Ships 
and the Sea of Old New England,” 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
July 12, ’47. “Jim Hill Built an Empire,” 
S. H. Holbrook, American Mercury, 


Atomic Energy 


Here is our promised list of written 
matter on the all-important atom. Use 
these with the audio-visual materials 
given last week — your students need all 
the information they can get on atomic 
energy. 

Pamputets: Atomic Challenge 
(Headline Book, ’47), Foreign Policy 
Assoc., 16 E. 38 St., New York 16, 35c. 
Tools for Atomic Education (’47), Nat'l 
Commission for Atomic Information, 
1749 L St., Washington 6, D. C., free. 
International Control of Atomic Energy 
(47), Atomic Scientists of Chicago, 
1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 20c. Atomic 
Peace or Atomic War (Series G-122, 
’47), Nat'l Institute of Social Relations, 
1029 17 St., Washington 6, D. C. Strug- 
gle for Atomic Control, T. R. Fox 
(Pamphlet No. 29, 47), Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., New York 16, 


- portation, 


$3,50. I Chose Freedom, V. Krav- 
chenko (Scribner, *46), $3.50. One 
Who Survived, Alexandre Barmine 
(Putnam, ’45), $3.75. Russia’s Europe, 
H. Lehrman (Appleton, ’47), $3.75. 
ArTICcLEs: “Russia’s Ruling Class,” J. 
Fischer, Harper's, Oct., °46. “Soviet 


Russia: Land of Opportunity,” M. T.— 


Florinsky, Current History, July, °45. 
“Science and Incentives in Russia,” I. 
Langmuii, Science Monthly, Aug., °46. 


April 5 in Senior 
English Edition 


July, ’47. “Mr. Young and His C. & O.,” 
Fortune, May, 47. “This Restless New 
World,” J. H. Hammond, Jr., American 
Magazine, Vacation Issue — °47. 

Booxs: Romance of American Trans- 
Franklin Reck (Crowell, 
38), $3. From Trail Dust to Star Dust, 
Edward Starr (Transportation Press, 
46), $3. This Fascinating Railroad 
Business, Robert Henry (Bobbs Merrill, 
46), $3.75. Railroad Avenue; Great 
Stories and Legends of American Rail- 
roading, Freeman Hubbard (Whittle- 
sey, ’45), $3.75. 

Fits: Transportation and Our Com- 
munity. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 10 min. Sale. 
Teaching Films Inc., 2 W. 20 St., New 
York. On railroads: catalogue of 
motion pictures from Assoc. of Ameri- 
can Railroads (address above). On 


20c. Man vs. Atom — Year 1, Nat'l Com- 
mission on Atomic Information, 1749 L 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 10c, Atomic 
Bomb (’46), Atomic Scientists of Chi- 
cago, 1126 E. 59 St., Chicago 37, 25c. 

ArTicLes: “Atomic Energy Is Your 
Business,” D. E. Lilienthal, New York 
Times Magazine, Jan. 11, ’48. “Interna- 
tional Control of Atomic Energy,” J. R. 
Oppenheimer, Foreign Affairs, Jan., 48. 
“Bomb Secret Is Out,” W. Isard and V. 
H. Whitney, American Magazine, Dec., 
"47. “How to Use the Atom Peaceably,” 
W. Kaempffert, Survey Graphic, Oct., 
"47. “Main Street vs. the Atom,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 2, ‘47. 
“America’s Most Radical Law; Atomic 
Revolution Begins,” J. R. Newman, 
Harper's, May, *47. “How Should We 
Control Atomic Energy?” F, Osborn; A. 
A. Gromyko, Rotarian, July, ’47. “Pass- 


Coming Up! 
in Senior Scholastic 
March 15, 1948 

Social Studies: Freedom of the Press. 
Commager — U. S. in Far East. 

All Classes: Democracy Series — Com- 
munist Labor. Vocational — Camera Ca- 
reers, 

English Classes: Fine Arts. Main 
Street's Challenge to. New York, by 
DeVree. Play — The Late Christopher 
Bean. Story— That Blowsy Goddess 
Fame, by Manuel Komroff. 

March 22, 1948 

Social Studies: National and Domes- 
tic articles. Commager-— First Article 
on Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in Ring — Henry 
A. Wallace. Democracy — Communist 
Agriculture. 

English Classes: 
Pictures. 

March 29, 1948: No Issue (Easter 
Week). 


Theme — Motion 





motor travel: Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library, Dearborn, Mich.; General 
Motors Corp., Broadway at 57 St., New 
York 19. On ship travel: U. S. Maritime 
Commission, Washington, D. C. On air 
travel: Pan American World Airways, 
New York; United World Air Lines, 
Chicago. 

For a more complete transportation 
bibliography and information guide, see 
Scholastic Teacher, February 17, °47, 
page 16-T. 


April 12 in 
Senior Scholastic 


port to the Golden Age,” R. De Vore, 
Collier's, May 3, ’47. “What Price Pre- 
paredness,” Cord Meyer, Jr., Atlantic, 
June, °47. 

Booxs: Atomic Energy in the Com- 
ing Era, David Dietz (Dodd, ’45), $2. 
Atomic Energy in Cosmic and Human 
Life, George Gamow (Macmillan, ’46), 
$3. Mr. Tompkins Explores the Atom, 
George Gamow, Macmillan, °44), $2. 
Dawn Over Zero; the Story of the 
Atomic Bomb, William Laurence 
(Knopf, 46), $3. One World or None, 
Dexter Masters and Kathrine Way 
(McGraw-Hill, 46), $1. Young Peo- 
ple’s Book of Atomic Energy, Robert 
Potter .(McBride, °46), $2.50. The 
Atomic Story, J. W. Campbell (Holt, 
47), $8. Hiroshima, John Hersey 
(Knopf, 46), $1.75, Modern Man Is 
Obsolete, N. Cousins (Viking, ’45), $1. 
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THE PEARL 


BY JOHN STEINBECK 


‘=A CURRENT 
BEST SELLER 
FOR ONLY 25c! 


Yes, right now THE PEARL is on 
all best seller lists as a cloth-bound 
book at $2.00. Scholastic-BANTAMs 
bring it to you and your students in 
the handsome paper-backed edition 
for only 25¢! 

Check the list of other outstanding 
Scholastic-BANTAMs below and 
place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Scaramouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 
men. 14. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
a Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’‘s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury 
of Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal 
Diary. 
Tear off here—mall today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
No. of No. of 
Book Copies 





No. of 
Copies 


No. ot 
Book 





























MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name 




















Off the Press 


Im Henry's Backyard: The Races of 
Mankind, by Ruth Benedict and 
Gene Weltfish. Henry Schuman, 
1948. 60 pp., $2. 


Professor Benedict and Dr. Weltfish 
are members of the Department of An- 
thropology at Columbia University. 
Their Races of Mankind, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, was wide- 
ly circulated and helped dispel some 
of the myths which have clouded our 
thinking about race. In their new book 
they have pursued the same theme, but 
each idea is expressed in color, line 
drawings, and a simple text. It is a 
brilliant effort to use colored cartoons, 
handsomely printed on fine stock, to 
pierce foggy thoughts on blood, brain, 
strength, .and color. 

Its date of publication has been timed 
with Brotherhood Week. For a sam- 
pling of this fine book see Senior Scho- 
lastic or World Week, February 23 
issue, pp. 3 and 4. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. 30 
page pamphlet in the “You and In- 
dustry Series,” published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th St., N. Y. 20. Free. 


The pamphlet is directed to the high 
school student who is casting about for 
a vocation. It deals practically with the 
difficulties involved in deciding upon 
your life’s work, getting a job, and mak- 
ing the most of it. There is a useful list 
of 150 occupations and a guide to fur- 
ther reading on the final pages. The 
illustrations and format will attract stu- 
dents. . 

Since the language is too difficult for 
the average tenth year student, its sub- 
stance can be presented by the teacher 
during vocational guidance periods. 

o ad = 


Mits, Wits, and Logic. Text by Lillian 
R. Lieber; Drawings by Hugh Gray 
Lieber. Norton, 1947. 240 pp., $3. 


“Mits” is the Man in the Street; 
“Wits” is the Woman in the Street. We 
have met them before in The Education 
of T. C. Mits, which was a startling de- 
parture from the usual methods of sim- 
plifying mathematics. In the present 
volume, Mits and Wits rely upon SAM 
who is Science, Art, and Mathematics. 
SAM is applied to the problems which 
beset the world. When we are finished 
it is clear that unless the counsel of 
atomic scientists is heeded, and unless 
we rely upon reason instead of emotion- 
alism, we will not be long in this world. 

The pagination of the book is pleas- 


antly deceptive, for the 240 pages can 
be read in about one-tenth the time it 
takes to peruse the usual book of that 
length. 


Peace or Anarchy, by Cord Meyer, Jr. 
Little, Brown, 1947. 233 pp., $2.50. 


The author of this fervent plea fo: 
world government is an ex-Marine who 
was wounded in Guam. Since termina- 
tion of his war service, he has been 
active in veterans’ affairs and has been 
a frequent contributor to the Atlantic 
Monthly. He is convinced that “Either 
some measure of world government will 
be achieved by voluntary consent or 
our particular civilization will be de- 
stroyed.” Basic to peace, according to 
Meyer and many others, is world dis- 
armament. In this, the United States 
must take the lead if Russia is to be 
convinced of our sincerity. It is essen- 
tial that Russia be persuaded of the 
necessity for revising the U. N. char- 
ter prior to its debate within the exist- 
ing organization. Mr. Meyer can think 
of many reasons why Russia will be 
difficult to convince of the practicabil- 
ity of world disarmament and world 
government. He offers little tangible 
reason for expecting reconciliation in 
the near future. 

Mr. Meyer has had enough of war —- 
so, too, have the American and Russian 
peoples, His book, if widely read, will 
encourage patience in these days of re- 
current crises. 

o oO o 
Five Broadway Plays, edited by J. Rod- 
ger Gow and Helen J. Hanlon. Har- 
per, 1948. 432 pp., $2. 


The editors have had experience in 
the Detroit Public Schools with the 
needs of high school students for under- 
standable plays. Probably they have 
had some unfortunate experiences dis- 
secting Shakespeare line by line. Hence, 
the resort to modern American plays, 
which have had long runs before criti- 
cal Broadway audiences. They have 
selected Junior Miss, High Tor, On 
Borrowed Time, The Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street, and Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
These plays deal with serious problems 
of life, with varying degrees of humor. 

English teachers will welcome these 
plays, written in the kind of language 
we use every day. The questions at the 
end of each play can be asked of 
students in the 12th year, with the ex- 
pectation that they will contribute to 
understanding — and not destroy bud- 
ding interest in the drama. 

—Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





